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THE HIDDEN ORDER OF ART 


Anton Ehrenzweig 


PsYCHOANALYsIS teaches that artistic creativeness is fed from very deep 
unconscious levels of the mind. The artist, more than other men, is 
able to give freer rein to his repressed drives and in doing so can discipline 
them by the magic of aesthetic order and harmony. Little is known, 
however, about the way in which the artist is helped by his unconscious 
in doing his work, in painting a picture or composing a piece of music. 
Yet the help of the unconscious is indispensable, owing to the limitations 
of consciousness. 

Art structure is very complex; in a great work of art we continually 
discover new formal ideas which have escaped attention on previous 
occasions. Even the simplest work of art has this complexity, however 
bare its construction may appear on superficial scrutiny. This is the 
reason why it is impossible to control consciously the many form- 
processes of art. The focus of conscious attention is far too precise, too 
narrow for that. We owe to Gestalt psychology a detailed study of the 
limitations of conscious focusing. In countless laboratory experiments 
the Gestalt psychologists established that our eye—or rather our brain— 
has an overwhelming need to select a precise, compact, simple pattern 
from any jumble of forms presented. This selectiveness, narrowness, 
precision of conscious focusing is not sufficiently elastic for controlling 
the complexity of art form. For instance in looking at a painterly picture 
by Monet, we can either focus on the large-scale composition—then the 
richness of the brushwork will recede into a fog of inarticulate grey 
tone-values—or else we can focus on the single strokes of the brushwork 
and forget the all-over structure. We can never do both at the same time. 
Yet this feat is precisely what is expected from a good artist who has to 
consider the inter-relations between all details of his work as well as 
their integration with the entire composition. We expect from a good 
conductor—though this seems an ideal which is never entirely realized— 
that he should shape every detail of a symphony not only in its immediate 
context but also as part of the entire symphonic structure. This all-over 
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THE HIDDEN ORDER OF ART 


grasp can never be satisfactorily achieved by conscious form-analysis 
alone. 

In order to achieve this all-over view we have to let go of the narrow 
focus of conscious attention and broaden it out into a seemingly empty 
daydream-like stare. Some examples of modern art disrupt narrow 
focusing from the outset. It was Sir Herbert Read who in his early 
book Art and Industry first drew attention to this strange feature of modern 
art. He called it the ‘eye-wandering’ effect of such modern painting. 
The lack of stable focusing points is noticeable already in French 
Impressionism and early Cubism. Picasso’s cubistic portraits split up 
all coherent surfaces into a great number of superimposed, broken planes 
that our eye can arrange in many different ways. Since Sir Herbert 
wrote American action painting, French tachism and much modern 
music have made the prevention of stable focusing almost a matter of 
principle. There is no coherent line and closely knit structure on which 
our eye or ear could rest and our attention is left to drift without 
direction. This, for many people is a most disagreeable and even anxiety- 
creating experience. Sir Herbert rightly commented that this eye- or 
ear-wandering effect contradicted the Gestalt theory which preached 
that the human mind, and the artist in particular, strove to form the 
simplest, stablest and most compact patterns possible. The only con- 
clusion to be drawn is, not to criticize the artist for offending against 
basic psychological laws—as has sometimes been done—but to revise 
the laws of psychology so as to make them conform with the facts of 
art. My own conclusion which led me to investigate unconscious percep- 
tion processes, was to assume that precise and stable focusing was found 
only in our conscious mind, but not in deeper usually unconscious levels 
where the narrow focus of consciousness broadens out into a wide 
all-comprehensive stare. 

The artist has recourse to this diffuse, half unconscious stare quite 
naturally. It is not an unusual sight to see an artist step back from his 
canvas and gaze at it with curiously empty, wide-open eyes. Nothing 
seems to happen in his mind; yet after a while some hidden small detail 
will obtrude itself on his attention. It had somehow upset the balance 
of his composition, but had escaped his conscious scrutiny. During his 
spell of absent-minded staring his unconscious attention scanned the 
complexities of his work and discovered the offending detail. Reassured 
the artist will return to his canvas and correct the detail which to the 
average spectator may well seem insignificant and petty. I will later 
discuss a similar diffuse type of hearing in music which allows the 
composer to control the hidden complexities of polyphonic writing. 
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ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


The traditional artist uses his diffuse stare for scanning the com- 
plexities of the work of art and then returns to the normal state of 
consciousness and shapes his work to satisfy the conscious need for 
precision, coherence and ‘good’ Gestalt ; the modern artist remains to a 
certain extent in the diffuse state of vision and his work therefore 
reflects very directly the incoherence, scatteredness of unconscious 
vision which is more akin to the diffuse vision of our dreams than 
to waking consciousness. Our dreams may seem very precise and 
well-defined while we are dreaming; and yet they may dissolve when 
we try to bring them in the sharp focus of our waking attention. They 
often seem to contain all and nothing; the well-circumscribed things 
of our waking life do not fit their wide fluid frame. In my view it is this 
diffuse gestalt-free technique of attention on a low level which enables 
the artist to comprehend the complexities of artistic creativeness. 
What seems chaos and disorder in a dream, becomes an instrument of 
utmost precision in the hands of the artist. The great psychoanalyst, the 
late Ernst Kris, once said that the artist can make his mind regress to 
primitive states and still keep control. This celebrated dictum makes good 
sense in my argument where I maintain that the diffuseness and vagueness 
and seeming emptiness of dream vision becomes in the artist’s hands an 
exact instrument for controlling the complexity of art. This is in fact the 
main hypothesis of my investigation into creativeness and I cannot fully 
elaborate it here. 

Only in the uncreative personality would the diffuse, unfocused 
imagery of the unconscious act disruptively. Abandonment of directed 
purposeful thought and conscious control then constitutes a real danger 
and would bring on severe anxieties. But in the creative mind the diffuse 
imagery of the unconscious and its dream-like diffuse stare is made to 
perform highly technical tasks that assist in building up the complex order 
of art. The artist has learned from hundredfold experience that he can 
afford to allow conscious control to lapse; then, as if from nowhere, 
sometimes by what seems a miraculous accident, new ideas will emerge 
and bring the longed for solution of a problem. I am not suggesting that 
the artist can leave the solution of all formal problems to an unconscious- 
automatic method of working. Rather is there constant interaction 
between different levels of mental functioning—focused or unfocused 
—which co-operate in their specific way in performing the common 
task of building up the work of art. 

As long as this co-operation between conscious and unconscious 
is not achieved any untoward stimulation of unconscious dream-like 
vision at the expense of precise focusing may bring on considerable 


discomfort and anxiety. The American psychoanalyst, the late Elsa 
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THE HIDDEN ORDER OF ART 


Frenkel-Brunswik, found that ambiguous pattern which prevented 
stable focusing was liable to cause discomfort to certain rigid people. 
Yet ambiguity of pattern and form relationship is characteristic of 
artistic structure, for instance in counterchange patterns which are 
frequently found in primitive ornamentation. You can see them either as 
black pattern ona white ground or with equal ease as white pattern on a 
black ground. It is quite impossible to comprehend both the black and 
the white pattern into a single focused glance; counterchange patterns 
compel diffuse staring. For this reason they can be both useful and 
dangerous in art teaching. If the student is unable to relinquish precise 
focusing, it is useless and even harmful to draw his attention to the many 
complexities of art form which he cannot control by conscious focusing 
alone. A counterchange pattern is only one instance of artistic complexity. 
It is better for the still rigid art student not to realize how every brush 
stroke affects a great number of parallel relationships, such as the flow of 
lines, the balance of colour, the graduation of tone values and other 
imponderables suc!: as hidden counterchange patterns. Impressed by these 
immense responsibilities, the student’s rigidity may well turn into 
complete paralysis. He might findhimself in the predicament of the famous 
Centipede of the fable who was asked how he was able to control his 
hundred feet all moving at once. The poor animal reflected and was no 
longer able to move at all. The fable brings out well the incapacity of 
narrowly focused conscious attention to control the many simultaneous 
superimposed form processes of art. 

It is no use to ask a rigid student to abandon his narrow focusing and 
let things happen in a diffuse almost passive state of attention in order to 
integrate his composition properly. He will not believe you. Such a rigid 
art student in his unconscious fear of letting go, might consider his main 
task to be the learning of precise draughtsmanship, an ability to set down 
on paper or canvas exactly what he sees in front of him or some other 
pre-determined shape. When he has acquired complete conscious control 
over his medium he will be able to draw neatly with machine-like 
precision; but he might discover that his work lacks vitality; he might 
now understand that only automatic, unconsciously controlled nervous 
draughtsmanship gives life to conscious precision. He may try to affect a 
nervous kind of handwriting by making his hand self-consciously wobble 
along each line he draws. This kind of skilful mannerism however will, 
of course, not do the trick. 

There is no definite recipe for breaking the pernicious rule of narrowly 
focused preconceived design and for freeing the diffuse inarticulate 
vision of the unconscious. Michelangelo, a superb craftsman, sometimes 
started with a wholly traditional scheme, but under his hands the scheme 
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ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


bulged and swelled and assumed gigantic proportions. Adrian Stokes in 
his book Michelangelo, A Study in the Nature of Art (1955) put forward a 
convincing explanation how, unconsciously to Michelangelo, the 
realistic forms of his male nudes bulged and distended as an unconscious 
symbol of their ambi-sexuality, where male and female characteristics 
become intermingled. He explains Michelangelo’s ‘terribilita’ from this 
unconscious ambiguity which defeats rational comprehension and so 
evokes anxiety. Beethoven is often compared with Michelangelo; yet 
his method of composition was quite different. Like Michelangelo, he 
finally arrived at structures on a grand scale, but he did not as a rule 
start with traditional structures and allow them to burst at the seams. 
He often adopted something like a tachist method ; he teased and worried 
little bits of inarticulate melody, insignificant in themselves, until they 
yielded, often over a struggle lasting years, extended phrases, whole 
movements and perhaps the all-over structure itself. In the third slow 
movement of the Hammerclavier Sonata, I am still startled by a sudden 
abrupt twist that breaks into the broad beautiful cantilene and produces 
a melodic as well as an harmonic rupture. The notebooks tell us that it 
was not the broad adagio theme, but this abrupt transition which 
Beethoven first noted down. How strange: a transition between melodies 
not yet existing! The melodies themselves unfolded only later from this 
rupture between them. Beethoven never revised the break while he 
kept on filing and refining the broad melodies. Here we have a good 
example of an inarticulate disruptive idea which guides and unfolds the 
large-scale structures. A fully articulate well-knit melody belongs 
altogether too much to consciousness. An incoherent fragment, a dis- 
ruptive form element is better able to break the narrow focus and produce 
a fissure in the mind’s smooth surface which leads down to the depth of 
the unconscious. Heinz Koppel, a painter friend of mine, once talked 
about the conflict between the painter’s point of departure and the 
resisting medium. The recalcitrance of the medium may upset the artist’s 
conscious intentions ; yet in the end his initial idea will be better realized 
because of these constant disruptions and modifications that break the 
hold of preconceived design and cliché, unrelated to the rest of his 
personality. 

Hence the enormous importance, in art teaching and artistic creative- 
ness, of unpremeditated accident. It seems to come from outside and to 
have nothing to do with the artist’s personality, yet it is precisely the 
break-down of conscious cliché and mannerism that realizes his true 
submerged personality. It is an old stand-by of the good art teacher to 
make the student change his medium as soon as he achieves a too con- 
scious and sure control over it; or even to make the student use accident- 
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inviting techniques, or to make him use both hands or only the left 
hand, or to draw with the eyes closed. His awkwardness, his failure to 
impose his conscious will on the medium, gives his unconscious per- 
sonality its chance to come through the fissures created by accident and 
failure. The teacher’s battle is won when the student overcomes his 
anxieties over the breakdowns of his conscious control and discerns 
underneath all his awkwardnesses and accidental performances, a common 
denominator that was at first strange or even threatening to him, but 
which he gradually learns to accept as expression of his own personality. 

Before this self-knowledge is gained, self-expression, or more ironic- 
ally still, ‘free’ self-expression has no meaning. If persuaded to let go 
of conscious control, the student may slash at the canvas with an insensitive 
aggressiveness that is a measure of his anxiety; his insensitivity and over- 
activity prevent him from adopting that watching passive attitude towards 
the happenings on the canvas, accidental or non-accidental, that carry 
the message from his unknown self and would lead him to true self- 
expression. The exploration of the medium and the exploration of his 
own self then become one and the same process; the outside and the 
inside merge in unity. The artist himself does not know of this. His 
passionate interest in the outside world, in the functional properties of 
the material in which he works, makes him forget that he is also at 
grips with himself. I have called this, the artist’s self-deception, the 
externality illusion of art which turns the artist’s attention from his 
inner to the outer world. It is no contradiction if action painting appears 
to the painters and some critics mainly as an exploration of the medium, 
of its dripping, splashing, scratching properties, i.e. of objective facts 
in the outside world, while Sir Herbert Read called action painting an 
art of inner necessity, a direct projection of unconscious form processes ; 
both descriptions are true, of course, and refer to different aspects of 
one and the same psychological process. While the artist struggles 
with his medium, unknown to himself he wrestles with his own 
unconscious. 

The externality illusion which locates the process exclusively in the 
outside world of the medium can produce dangerous misunderstandings. 
The spate of bad action paintings may be caused by it. To use certain 
gimmicks for distributing paint in an interesting texture over the canvas 
is no more art than the old arty-crafty tricks such as pouring oil paints 
on water, combing them and taking monoprints from the resulting 
streaks of colour. The struggle, the inner conflict projected into the 
outside world, is missing. 

This misunderstanding is due to the persistent tendency in the history 
of art to externalize or rationalize the manifestations of the unconscious. 
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ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


Only now do we recognize the continuity between action painting and 
early French Impressionism. Like the action painting of today, Impres- 
sionism arose from an irrestistible desire to break up the narrow focus of 
surface vision, to disrupt continuity of line and surface in an apparent 
chaos of free brush work. The violent antagonism of the contemporary 
public is well explained by this violent attack on its conscious sensibilities. 
But as time went on the disruption of coherent pattern was rationalized 
into a scientific discovery of the effects of light and of a new dimension 
in pictorial space. Some of the Impressionists themselves succumbed to 
this secondary rationalization. But their leader Monet broke through 
this barrier again and in his late paintings, such as his famous lily ponds, 
produced paintings of unrealistic freedom of broken-up lines and surfaces 
that are rightly acclaimed as precursors of action painting. 

We know, of course, less of the earlier phases of European realism. 
But we know that the early Renaissance painters did not experiment 
with perspective foreshortenings in order to represent space more 
realistically and precisely. I myself have little doubt that the unconscious 
psyschological source was the same unconscious desire to break up 
conscious coherence and geometric regularity, such as the symmetr 
of the human body which required that both arms or legs should be of 
equal length. In the beginning the distortion of this symmetry must have 
been emotionally as disturbing as are the distortions of the human form 
by our modern art today. How little realistic space mattered in the 
beginning can be seen from the oppressive flatness that extreme per- 
spective foreshortening produced in the early experiments as in Uccello’s 
painting of the Great Flood. 

It is only in really new art that we can fully appreciate the attack 
on conscious sensibilities and the anxiety which all artistic innovation 
entails. There the secondary rationalization process has not yet pulled 
together the disruptions. If we hold on to our ingrained cliché habits of 
seeing and listening formed in appreciating traditional art, we are bound 
to feel as if attacked and to experience the acute discomfort connected 
with unconscious anxiety. In fairness it must be conceded that only 
certain psychological types can easily relinquish the conscious need for 
stable focusing and rational coherence. Lowenfeld explained the difference 
between the so called haptic and visual types of artists by pointing to the 
discomfort that people of the visual type feel in looking out from a moving 
railway train. They have an overwhelming need to connect up the scraps 
of landscape carried past the window in chaotic sequence, while other 
passengers of the haptic type are content enough to watch empty-eyed 
the constant change of scenery. Haptic artists would work more from an 
unconscious discipline and care little for surface coherence, while 
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THE HIDDEN ORDER OF ART 


visual and more rational types of artists need surface coherence and 
stable focusing. 

Extreme examples of action painting such as the unending loops of 
Jackson Pollock cannot fail to cause discomfort in people of the more 
rational type. To avoid discomfort we have to give up our focusing 
tendency and our conscious need to integrate the colour patches into 
coherent patterns. Rather must we allow our eye to drift without sense 
of time or direction, living always in the present moment without trying 
to connect the colour patch just now in our field of vision with others 
we have already seen or are going to see. If we succeed in evoking in 
ourselves such a purposeless daydream-like state, not only will we lose our 
sense of unease but the picture may suddenly transform itself, it may 
lose its appearance of haphazard construction and incoherence. Each 
new encounter will now come as a logical development and after a while 
we shall feel that we have grasped some hidden all-over structure which 
is contained in each nucleus of colour, just as I assumed that for 
Beethoven’s inner vision an incoherent scrap of melody could stand for 
the all-over structure of a whole symphony. Conscious surface coherence 
has to be disrupted to bring unconscious form discipline into its own. 
As this unconscious form discipline cannot be analysed in rational terms, 
we are thrown back on our aesthetic sensibility alone in order to distin- 
guish irresponsible arty-crafty gimmicks from truly creative art ruled 
by that inner necessity of which Sir Herbert Read has spoken. 

You might concede that action painting has this disrupting effect on 
our conscious faculties and so stimulates low-level sensitivity, but you 
might maintain that this was only an isolated phenomenon in modern art, 
an excess rather than the rule. For instance, the second school of modern 
art, constructivist painters and sculptors, served our conscious need for 
precision and coherence well enough. 

But constructivism and its manipulation of age-old geometric forms 
may need our faculties for diffusion even more urgently than action 
painting. In fact constructivist exercises are a good method for teaching 
the student to abandon all too conscious control. Alan Davie, in a basic 
design course at the Central School of Arts and Crafts, made his students 
manipulate ready-made material, such as the capital letters of the 
alphabet or a few geometric forms, triangle, circle and the like. The 
need to use ready-made forms militated against their compulsion to 
force their will on the medium. You will understand that breaking down 
such ready-made forms, to explore their innumerable permutations and 
distributions, again requires that diffuse empty stare, perhaps even more 
so than tachist exercises. To infuse life into the hard forms of constructi- 
vism we must break down in our vision their rigid frontiers so that they 
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ANTON EHRENZWEIG 


begin to interact, to deform each other in innumerable complex inter- 
relations. Pasmore’s constructions in wood and perspex are utterly 
simple distributions of oblong wooden slabs in front of and behind a glass 
plate. Yet Pasmore succeeded in breaking down their sharp delineation, 
they fuse with each other in countless combinations determined by 
accident of perspective and illumination. In short, though the constructi- 
vists may not themselves be able to break down physically the form 
elements, yet the response they evoke in the sensitive spectator will be 
to diffuse these hard, inhuman forms into fluid organic interaction. 

Much of modern music can be defined as being both constructivist 
and tachist at the same time. Boulez began his exploration of sound by 
drawing up complex mathematical charts for constructing melodic, 
rhythmic and other sequences according to complex rules of permutation, 
expanding Schénberg’s law of permutating the twelve tones of the 
chromatic scale to the permutation of any musical forms. By such 
constructivism he succeeded in disrupting any coherence of the surface 
form far more incisively than any tachist or action painter could do. 
Opponents of twelve-tone music in general and of Boulez’s experiments 
in serialization in particular criticised them on the ground that the 
regularity of their constructions was not consciously apparent, without 
realizing that psychologically this was just the aim of this tachist con- 
structivism. As in action painting, any attempt at consciously organizing 
such music is bound to end in acute discomfort. Any continuity of 
melodic line or harmonic progression seems missing; the instrumental 
sounds tumble like the tinkles of an Aeolian harp responding to irregular 
gusts of the wind. But just as we allowed our eye to drift through an 
action painting without sense of time, so we must listen to this music 
without trying to connect the present sound with the past and future; 
again after a while the sounds will come with the feeling of inevitable 
necessity, obeying an unconscious submerged coherence of a different 
order that defies conscious analysis. 

Music generally allows us to distinguish clearly between articulate 
surface coherence and a submerged more diffuse order and cohesion. 
The musically insensitive listener will expect of his music a single 
resonant and coherent melody set against a mushy background of full 
chords. This type of naive listening is called vertical because the poly- 
phonic structure of music is not appreciated except as solid chord sound ; 
as in musical notation the tones constituting a chord are written vertically 
on top of each other, this kind of solidified listening is called vertical. 
It cannot be denied, however, that vertical listening obeys the funda- 
mental law of simplicity, precision, in short good Gestalt, ruling our 
conscious mind in hearing as well as in seeing; the listener naturally 
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focuses on a coherent melodic line that is easily grasped and memorized, 
Such a listener will already feel discomfort in listening to symphonic 
music. There the thread of the dominant melody is taken up by various 
instruments in turn, but not always as a continuous coherent line, 
Interruption as well as overlapping occurs, which prevents stable 
focusing on a single continuous melody. The result of course is confusion 
and unease. Not so for the musician, who will not even be aware of 
overlapping and lack of continuity; he has already learned to diffuse 
his attention into a more horizontal type of listening, so called because 
chords are not heard merely as solid compact sound but as loose com- 
bination of several voices. As in musical notation these polyphonic 
voices are written out running horizontally along the five lines, hence 
we speak of ‘horizontal’ listening. The more our listening is diffuse and 
horizontal, the more the chords lose in solidity and dissolve into the 
intricate polyphonic web which is the really significant structure of 
European music. There are extreme examples requiring diffuse horizontal 
hearing, such as the structure of a fugue by Bach where attention can 
never fix itself on any melody for any length of time, but should remain 
diffused on the entire structure in that seemingly empty yet full stare 
the nature of which we now know well enough. 

Modern music is usually criticized for its want of melodiousness, not 
only today but also in Mozart’s and Beethoven’s time. The Emperor 
Joseph II of Austria complained to Mozart that his music was overloaded 
with too many notes, his displeasure was probably caused by the confusion 
of more polyphonic writing that may have obscured the main melody. 
Mozart, in his later works, purposely strengthened the middle voices 
in the hope that their intricacy would escape the average listener and 
please the connoisseur. The Emperor’s criticism shows that he failed 
in this hope of deceiving the naive vertical listener. Today most people 
will hear Mozart and Haydn, particularly Haydn, merely as pleasant 
coherent melody lightly underscored by a few, now hackneyed chords; 
we cannot realize how the Emperor could feel such featherlight, lucid 
music to be overloaded and confusing. 

Sir Thomas Beecham had a certain mannerism in conducting Mozart’s 
late works which partly counteracts this verticalization of polyphonic 
complexity; he gave more weight to the middle voices and so tried to 
make it more difficult to concentrate exclusively on the dominant melody. 
But even so the average listener will probably refuse to let go his iron 
grip on a single melody. 

This verticalization of polyphonic sound is a psychological reaction 
which I have first demonstrated to you in the rationalization of French 
Impressionism. The scattered brush strokes of Impressionism were re- 
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interpreted as realistic interpretation of light, which made it possible 
for the public to see in them the old familiar solid objects which the 
Impressionists had been at such pains to disrupt. The gradual shift from 
horizontal to vertical hearing represents the same solidification of an 
original diffuse experience so that our conscious attention can again 
comfortably focus on well-defined simple forms, here the single melody. 
I can still clearly remember the time in my youth when I got to 
love the music of Brahms. He then still went as a modernist in conserva- 
tive Viennese circles; his music sounded sharp and brittle, lacking in 
smooth finish, and his intricate polyphonic writing grated against, and 
disrupted, the smooth flow of melody. But I loved this austere music for 
its harshness and masculinity that seemed to agree well with Brahms’s 
forbidding personality. Yet as time went by, the sound of his music 
became transformed into its opposite : today there is a luscious velvetiness, 
an almost erotic warmth about Brahms that makes him almost too rich 
and sweet a fare. His once hesitant melody has duly thickened into broad 
solid song. We cannot reverse this transformation by any trick; as little 
as Sir Thomas Beecham could restore to Mozart that greater complexity 
which presumably existed in his own time. Though I myself can clearly 
remember my experience of the ice-cold harsh quality of sound when I 
first came to hear Brahms, I can no longer associate this memory with the 
lushness and richness of sound which now meets me when I listen to 
the same music in the concert-hall today. 

Today’s generation may- go through similar experiences with the 
music of Bartok and Stravinsky. Where is the harsh uncompromising 
sound of Stravinsky’s Rite of Spring that once stabbed our sensitivities in 
the raw? We cannot welcome this transmutation as increase in under- 
standing due to greater familiarity, but must deplore it as permanent 
loss in the profundity of our experience which can never be wholly 
retrieved from the past. 

The re-creation of old music in the spirit of modern art may come more 
dramatically, with a sense of shock and suddenly disrupt comfortable 
habits of listening. Once the young British composer Alexander Goehr 
played a most unsettling joke on me which, however, was very instructive. 
Goehr claimed that he could demonstrate to me that Boulez, in spite of 
his deliberate destruction of traditional forms, really worked within 
an established French tradition. He played first the full recording of 
Boulez’s Le Marteau sans Maitre. This naturally conditioned my attention 
to the diffuse disconnected type of listening that this music requires. 
Afterwards without much warning he continued with Debussy’s La Mer. 
I did not recognize this well-worn piece of Impressionistic writing | 
Normally Debussy’s tone-poem produces realistic associations, like the 
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roar of the waves and of the wind. Now I heard for the first time a 
constant variation and mixtures of tone-colour so subtle and fleeting that 
they forced me to live eternally in the present as Boulez’s music had done. 
Obviously the realistic associations with nature’s noises tend to coarsen 
our sensibility and we fail to accord to Debussy the place on the side of 
the greatest that is due to him. The experiment came as a shock because 
I was not prepared for this twist of my sensibilities. I felt driven to 
compulsive laughter. Such laughter may occur when we are suddenly 
forced to acknowledge a hidden identity between very distant objects, 
such as animal form transformed into a human face and the like, here the 
hidden affinity between a worn piece of musical Impressionism and a 
modern exponent of twelve-tone music. I said that Debussy’s dis- 
connected tone-colour mixtures and contrasts had been dulled and 
coarsened by too realistic interpretations. We might remember that 
exaggerated realistic reinterpretation did the same disservice to Claude 
Monet’s Impressionistic painting of the same period. In either case the 
sharpened modern sensibility for disconnected textures in tone and 
colour may help us to regain some of the original tensions. So the action 
painters rediscovered Monet. So also Boulez allows us not only to 
reassess Debussy’s true achievement, but explains the immense anta- 
gonism which his disruption of traditional harmonic cliché must have 
first aroused at a time when he still went for a modernist and his loose 
tone-colour sequences were not safely tied together into crudely 
naturalistic sound. 

I do not maintain, for a moment, that sensitivity for modern art allows 
us to restore the original impression of an historic work of art ; far from 
it. In my view, the secondary rationalization process, once imposed on 
art, is irreversible and the original experience is lost for ever. Monet and 
Debussy were, after all, realistic Impressionists, only not quite as much 
as later rationalization and verticalization has made them appear to us. 
Monet did paint lily ponds though he was obviously not very interested in 
producing easily focused coherent forms. By imposing the disruption of 
modern action painting on the late Monet or of Boulez’s music on 
Debussy, we simply blow the entire hardened surface of rational realism 
to bits and expose the raw diffuse matrix below, and reinterpret it at 
the same time according to our own contemporary form feeling. This is 
of course quite arbitrary, but not more so than the shallow rationaliza- 
tions of previous generations. It is the glory of great art that it can tolerate 
this arbitrary manipulation of its conscious surface, because its real 
substance belongs to deeper untouched levels. We do not really mind 
that we cannot reconstruct the conscious intentions of the stone-age 
cave painters or of the old Mexicans, because we feel instinctively the 
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relative unimportance of the artist’s conscious message. It is perhaps due 
to the fact that our own modern art is often content to work from low 
irrational levels of the mind alone, that our civilization has become so 
receptive to the art of other civilizations, prehistoric, historic, primitive 
and exotic. What alone seems to matter to us is the complex diffuse 
substructure of all art which had its source in the unconscious and to 
which our own unconscious still reacts readily, preparing the way for 
ever new reinterpretation. The immortality of great art seems bound up 
with the inevitable loss of its original surface meaning and its rebirth 
in the spirit of every new age. 


FOREIGN NOTES 


We are glad to announce the formation of The Hellenic Society of Aesthetics, whose 
President is Professor P. A. Michelis and Vice President is N. Hadjikyriakos-Ghika. 
Its Secretary is D. Nianias and the Treasurer T. Papatzonis. The Members of the Board 
are: D. Fatouros, E. Moutsopoulos and P. Mylonas. The ad:iress of the Society is 79 Bd 
Vasilissis Sophias, Athens. The Journal extends its congratula‘‘ons and heartiest wishes for 
the success of the new Society. 


We also extend our best wishés to the new Polish Society of Aesthetics, whose 
President is Professor Wladyslaw Tatarkiewicz of Warsaw University and Vice President 
Professor Roman Ingarden of Cracow University. 


Readers of this Journal will wish to congratulate Dr. Ruth Saw on her new title 
Professor of Aesthetics in the University of London. 
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MUSIC AND POETRY 
Alan G. Detweiler 


A sudden blow: the great wings beating still 
Above the staggering girl, her thighs caressed 
By the dark webs, her nape caught in his bill, 
He holds her helpless breast upon his breast. 


How can those terrified vague fingers push 
The feathered glory from her loosening thighs? 
And how can body, laid in that white rush, 
But feel the strange heart beating where it lies? 


TuEsE lines of Yeats are supreme, immortal poetry. Read them aloud 
and you will be struck by the beauty of sound, the metre and the rhyme. 
Break up the formal pattern, the poetic syntax, substitute ordinary 
words to render the text colloquial, and the encounter of Zeus and Leda 
becomes a piece of pornography. The breathless beauty, the purity of 
the poem comes from the poet’s magical power over the word. He can tell 
of his vision, of the terrible, inhuman act of the god-animal without 
sinking to the vulgar, the commonplace, or without even employing the 
esoteric language of mysticism. 


I shall always remember, writes T. S. Eliot, the impression of Yeats 
reading poetry aloud. To hear him read his own works was to be 
made to recognise how much the Irish way of speaking is needed to 
bring out the beauty of Irish poetry . . . What the poet finds in his 
particular district, there is the material out of which he must make 
his poetry. He must, like the sculptor, be faithful to the medium in 
which he works, it is out of sound that he heard that he must make his 
melody and harmony.! 


Describing poetry, Eliot speaks of music, of melody and harmony, 
and of sounds heard. Rightly so, because it is the beauty of spoken words, 
of magical rhyme and metre, of alliteration and onomatopoeia, which 


makes the living rhythm of the verse, the ‘unique melody’, stand ina 
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complementary relation to the thought conveyed, to the matter shrouded 
in poetic form. 

The thought pursued through the lines of a poem may be slight, 
unoriginal, grandiose or even trite. It is in the fusion of thought and 
poetic form that a work of art is created. Thought and form, being 
inextricably bound up in a poem, cannot profitably be considered in 
separation. Form, the outer shell, may be analysed, but the analysis will 
reveal little of aesthetic import about the poem; an abstraction of the 
narrative or descriptive content from the form, on the other hand, would 
deprive the work of art—of art itself! 

To quote Eliot again: “The music of the word is, so to speak, at a 
point of intersection, it arises from its relation first to the words im- 
mediately preceding and following it, and, indefinitely to the rest of its 
context; and from another relation, that of its immediate meaning in 
that context to all other meanings which it has had in other contexts, 
to its greater or less wealth of association.’ 

Thus the word, which was ‘in the beginning’, the alpha and omega of 
our thoughts, the word, this link with the divine power in ourselves— 
indeed the ‘breath of God’ in us—becomes so completely linked with 
form that it cannot be taken out, replaced or changed in a poem without 
both formal structure and meaning becoming adulterated, weakened 
and often destroyed. This explains why Walt Whitman, who dispensed 
with formal pattern to a great extent, retaining only an insistent steady 


rhythm, could yet attain poetic heights through the sheer magic of 
language. 


A batter’d wreck’d old man, 
Thrown on this savage shore, far, far from home, 
Pent by the sea and dark rebellious brows, 
twelve dreary months, 
Sore, stiff with many toils, sicken’d and nigh to death, 
I take my way along the island’s edge, 
Venting a heavy heart.® 


This may be considered fine poetry, although rhyme, regular metre 
and many other poetic embellishments have been shed. 

At this point, let us consider the problem of translation, and take the 
following lines as an example. 


Dinanzi a me non fu cose create 
Se non eterno ed io eterno duro: 
Lasciate ogni speranza voi ch’entrate. 
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These menacing, dark words are the stark climax of the cantos leading 
up to Dante’s appearance at the Gate of Hell; their magical power 
crowns the inscription over the Gate with unequalled mastery. By 
comparison, in the following literal translation, where meaning and 
discursive context are meticulously safeguarded, the words sound weak 
and colourless and all the magic and music of the original is lost. 


Before me there were no things created 
Except those eternal, and I endure eternally, 
Give up all hope you who enter. 


Poetic translation, on the other hand, being a new fusion of form and 
content, a new musical-magical context of meaningful words, may 
re-establish at least some of the poetic power of Dante’s verse. The 
inscription may again become a towering monument of Man’s failure and 
defeat, signifying God’s ultimate, irrevocable absence. 

The sonorous quality of words is the key to the link between poetry 
and music, and poets have often been tempted to carry something of 
music into their own form. The airs, intermezzi and nocturnes of modern 
poetry bear witness to this, which T. S. Eliot has described in his essay 
‘The Music of Poetry’: ‘My purpose here is to insist that a ‘‘musical 
poem’’ is a poem which has a musical pattern of sound and a musical 
pattern of the secondary meanings of the words which compose it, and 
that these two patterns are indissoluble and one. And if you object that 
it is only the pure sound, apart from the sense, to which the adjective 
“‘musical’’ can be rightly applied, I can only re-affirm my previous 
assertion that the sound of a poem is as much an abstraction from the 
poem as is the sense.”# 

A classical example of the ‘musical poem’ is Verlaine’s Chanson 
d’ automne : 


Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De |’automne 
Blessent mon coeur 
D’une langueur 
Monotone, 


Tout suffocant 
Et bleme, quand 
Sonne |’heure, 
Je me souviens 
Des jours anciens 
Et je pleure; 
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Et je m’en vais 
Au vent mauvais 
Qui m’emporte 
Deca, dela 
Pareil a la 
Feuille morte. 


Here, both sound and association of the words are welded into one 
musical effect. The monotony of sad, muted violins against a drab, 
autumnal sky; the sight of a pale, sick poet reminded of bygone days 
by the melancholy sound of bells striking the hour; the vision of dying 
leaves borne away by an ill wind which envelopes the poet in his hopeless 
wanderings, all melt into the final image of resignation, aided by the 
sound of the words which evokes the autumnal mood in the listener’s 
mind. 

Who would deny the importance of the word to the poet; and who 
would dare to suggest that poetry is mere structural form, and that the 
meaning of the word, the thought conveyed through the word, plays 
no part at all? Indeed, no one in his right mind would say that the beauty 
of rhyme, metre and alliteration alone could make a poem a great work 
of art, since the words used might be mere gibberish. Yet this seems 
to be the attitude of many educated people towards music. ‘It is an 
artistic grouping of sound-patterns, nothing else!’ is a statement we 
often hear even from some -who are highly knowledgeable of the art. 

‘Music is an art of sound in and for itself, of sound qua sound.’§ 
It is surprising what tenacious attempts are made to prove the identity 
of form with idea in music, and to escape the conclusion that there is 
thought conveyed by the formal expression. Brown asserts Gok. 
literature of any value . . . must communicate something outside its 
pattern . . . The greatest instrumental music, on the other hand, has for 
its main concern the patterns themselves.’* We have in this statement 
an example of the hopeless confusion of discursive thought-content 
with musical thought-content. It is a mistake to insist that anything 
outside verbal utterance is just pattern, and the attempt to reduce 
music to a mere mosaic in sound can only be made by those to whom the 
greater design is not apparent behind the pattern. To such people music 
will mean about as much as the beauty of rhyme, metre and, perhaps, 
alliteration means to them when listening to a poem in an unfamiliar 
language. 

Let us see whether there is not a certain analogy between poetry and 
music on the basis of which this attitude may be challenged. The most 
striking similarity is the fact that in music, as in poetry, the content is 
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inextricably tied up with the formal expression. It is possible in music, 
as in poetry, to analyse the formal pattern, but while in poetry there are 
words with dictionary meanings, and the discursive thought which can 
be paraphrased, in music, after abstracting the formal structure, what 
remains? The difficulty of answering this question, as we have seen, 
induces many critics to say: ‘nothing!’ Yet a great musician, who was 
also a great critic, wrote: ‘It’would be a puny art indeed, that merely 
possessed sounds and no speech nor signs to express the state of the soul.”? 

Imagine the giants of music, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, as inarticulate 
manipulators of a sonorous kaleidoscope, as makers of beautiful patterns 
with nothing to say. But, some may answer, the great composers have 
something to say, there is a meaning conveyed in the sounds. So there is, 
and that meaning is exactly what cannot be translated into speech, 
rendered in word symbols, or analysed in its entirety after we have 
exhausted the analysis of formal patterns. That which remains after the 
full formal analysis, and is untranslatable, inexplicable, except in the 
terms of its own music-language, points to the existence of a musical 
thought-content. 

It is impossible to contemplate verbally, to re-enact discursively in 
our minds, a piece of music however detailed a formal analysis has 
been given. How different is the position in other arts! Take a famous 
painting by Rembrandt, for example his ‘Adoration of the Shepherds.’ 
Of course, nothing will be able to give a complete vision of the picture 
except the sight of it. The artistic element is the uniqueness, the eloquence 
of the vision, but we can go a long way in describing its content in words. 
We may speak of the background of a derelict stable, the broken wood- 
work creating a frame for the whole picture, the two cows ruminating 
on the far left, unconcerned : the father’s figure next to the two gossiping 
women who may have served as midwives ; the three shepherds kneeling, 
the dog, and those standing in quiet rapture, one of them holding a 
lantern which gives only a reluctant light—reluctant, because there is a 
light of dazzling radiance issuing from the Infant in his mother’s arms. 
We may speak of the colours and of the quaint effect of this double 
source of light, throwing the rest of the stable into layers of shadows. 
In brief, we may say so much about the painting’s content that a part of 
its vision can be re-enacted mentally by the blindfolded listener. No such 
approach is possible in music. 

Our comments on the painting by Rembrandt or the Verlaine poem 
are not art. They are mere descriptions; and although the descriptive 
content is rendered in words, the aesthetic element, the essential fusion 
of form and content is missing. Similarly, when describing the martyrdom 
of San Sebastian as painted by, say, Lippi or Stefano da Verona, we may 
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have to use like words; there is nothing, not even a volume of words 
which could describe the essential difference between the two. It is 
not just the variation of form which accounts for the differing representa- 
tions, but the vision of the individual artist, his endeavour to communi- 
cate significant experience. These become the subject-content of the 
pictures. The same applies to literary works, where, for example, the 
Faustus legend has inspired great writers from Marlowe to Thomas Mann. 

Thus the term ‘content’, in relation to works of art, has two distinct 
meanings which should be clearly separated in a discussion of the form- 
content relationship. Firstly, there is the ‘descriptive’ content, which is 
a mere indication of the subject-matter of a work of art. In many great 
works the descriptive content may be slight and direct, able to be 
described in very few words. On the other hand, the ‘artistic’ content 
can never be expressed verbally, because it is fused with the artistic 
form, and its abstraction from the latter can, at best, lead to an account 
of the descriptive content. 

The work of art is essentially an inextricable fusion of the content 
which is communicated and the form in which it is clothed. The content, 
in arts accessible to a descriptive approach, may be suggested by words, 
but it cannot be sufficiently emphasized that these words will never 
convey the artistic content, since it is inseparable from the artistic form. 
Similarly, the form can be described in technical terms, but again, in 
exactly the same manner, this will not be identical with the artistic 
form that sets the spark to the fuel of the subject-matter. 

In music, even less than in other arts, is abstraction of the thought- 
content possible—not because such content does not exist, but because 
its abstraction is only conceivable in words, and it is precisely in words 
that musical thought cannot be expressed. Its presence is evident, yet 
in interdependence with the structure to an extent where any change 
of context would be an alteration of the thought itself. This. close 
interrelation between artistic content and form is common to music and 
poetry; indeed, it is the completeness of the fusion which turns 
discursive or musical communication into a work of art. Just as in the 
case of chemical fusion, two or more elements with separate, individual 
characteristics combine into a new material with entirely different 
qualities, so the subject and its formal expression combine into an 
artistic entity, which is no longer the one element or the other, but a 
new entity with a significance, a life of its own. 

To be complete, neither music nor poetry can dispense with the 
element of sound. Poetry should be read aloud and music played. In the 
cloak of pattern, sound is, in both cases, the vehicle of thought-com- 
munication. It would be unjustified to deny poetry a thought-content, 
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or to say it is merely sound. The same is true of music. Sound is the body, 
the vessel of both arts; that which makes them art is the thought in- 
forming the physical frame. 

All demonstrable statements that can be made about music concern 
form, and can, therefore, refer to the outer shell only, while nothing 
explanatory can be said about the musical thought itself. As all forms of 
thought can be re-enacted, expressed or repeated, we may be asked how 
this can be done in the case of musical thought. The answer is simply by 
playing it! ‘If one were to ask a composer’, writes Carl Nielsen, ‘what 
he meant by a particular chord or by a succession of tones, the only 
answer he could really give, would be to play or sing the passage.’* 
It is only possible to render musical thought-content in terms of its 
own language, that is, by performance. No other way of expression is 
open to us. In its own sphere, using its own terms, music is as explicit 
and comprehensible as speech. 


People often complain that music is too ambiguous, wrote Mendelssohn 
in his famous letter to Marc-Andre Souchay; that what they should 
think when they hear it is so unclear, whereas everyone understands 
words. With me it is exactly the reverse, and not only with regard 
to an entire speech, but also with regard to individual words. These 
seem to me so ambiguous, so vague, so easily misunderstood in 
comparison with genuine music which fills the soul with a thousand 
things better than words. The thoughts which are expressed to me 
by music that I love are not too indefinite to be put into words, but 
on the contrary, too definite. . . . If you ask me what I was thinking 
of on the occasion in question, I would say just the song as it stands, 
And if I happened to have certain words in mind for one or another 
of these songs, I would never want to tell them to anyone, because 
the same words never mean the same thing to different people.* 


And did not Schopenhauer mean something similar when, speaking 


about the listener, he said: 


Music is entirely and deeply understood by him in his inmost con- 
sciousness as a perfectly universal language, the distinctness of which 
surpasses even that of the perceptible world itself.1° 


Even great musicians will, perhaps unwittingly, give support to the 


mistaken view that in music sound and content are identical. We find an 


interesting example of this in an essay by Vaughan Williams, entitled ‘The 
Letter and the Spirit’ : 


The symbols of the poet are words and their meaning ; and the symbols 
of the musical composer are those of the ear—musical sounds in their 
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various combinations. To say that poetry when read aloud uses the 
symbol of sound is only to say that poetry then borrows to a slight 
extent from the sister-art of music. But to realise how small a part the 
ear plays in the poetic scheme one has only to imagine the spiritual 
effect of, say, Homer declaimed aloud to two listeners, one who did, 
and the other who did not, understand Greek. If the sound was a large 
factor in poetry, the spiritual effect on both hearers would be nearly 
equal ; as it is we know that the effect of declamation in an unknown 
language is almost negligible, and the reaction to the stimulus must 
be referred to music rather than to poetry. To a listener who under- 
stands the meaning of the words the actual sounds of those words have 
a powerful emotional effect, but only in connection with the meaning 
and association of the words spoken. When a poem is read in silence, 
the sound is absent, but the meaning of the words with all they 
symbolize is still there. 

Where is the symbolic effect of the printed page of music? Can 
a page of musical notes and a page of poetry be compared in any way? 
It seems absurd to ask such a question, yet it is necessary, because 
there is a widespread notion (shared, as we have seen, by some of the 
most distinguished musical thinkers) that a printed page of music is 
the exact parallel of a painted picture or a printed poem." 


Vaughan Williams’s analogy does not hold good on several counts. 
(1) Render any poetry into colloquial prose and compare the result with 
the original. (2) In silent reading one can still imagine the beauty of the 
spoken word, The same applies to printed music in the hands of a highly- 
trained reader, (We are all trained readers of words.) (3) Although in 
the final analysis there is only one language of music, yet a strange musical 
idiom can have a similar effect on the musical listener to that which 
Homer’s verse has on a reader who does not understand Greek. Only by 
learning Greek can we fully appreciate Homer, and only by learning to 
listen to an unfamiliar musical idiom can we discern its sounded beauty. 

In a letter to Dame Ethel Smythe, Alexander Ewing wrote: ‘A work 
of Bach’s exists for us on paper and in performance, two kinds of existence, 
differing in degree perhaps, but the one as real as the other.’ Vaughan 
Williams remarks that this view is based on a fallacy, on the assump- 
tion ‘that to read silently a page of Beethoven is the exact counter- 
part of reading silently a page of Shakespeare.’!# 

We must disagree once more with Vaughan Williams. Shakespeare 
did not write his plays for silent reading. Always he had an eye on recita- 
tion, and even more so on stage presentation. To appreciate Shakespeare 


as he intended we have to see his plays on the stage, and hear his lines 
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spoken by an exemplary, highly-trained voice. The difference of effect 
between this mode of presentation and silent reading will be the same as 
the difference between a silent reading of Beethoven’s score and his 
music rendered in all the glowing beauty of the orchestral instruments. 

In his Music and Literature C. S. Brown writes in a similar vein to 
Vaughan Williams: ‘No one mistakes printed notes on a sheet of paper 
for music.”!3 Why, then, may we ask, do people mistake the printed 
pages of poetry for poetry? Surely, because they have learnt to read! 
This is a problem of literacy, no more, no less. Most of us are musically 
illiterate, while we have all achieved a degree of discursive literacy. 
Reading words is not merely co-ordinating letters, which represent 
sounds in any case, but to arrange words in a meaningful context, without 
interrupting the process of reading. We must obtain a bird’s-eye view 
of whole sections of the text ; holding together the words which establish 
contact within the frame of the context. We must also evoke and give 
form in our minds to the imaginative associations of the written word. 
These associations may be visual or conceptual, but reading without 
their invocation is, indeed, not reading at all. 

It is only due to our high degree of literacy that we can perform these 
manifold mental processes simultaneously during the act of reading. 
Even here, our skill and practice in reading will determine how far we 
can, discursive meaning apart, appreciate the poetic beauty of Shakes- 
peare’s words, the poetic form in its various aspects, the visual bac!:- 
ground, the suggestion of ideas, the characterisation and the interplay of 
dramatic intent. Silent contemplation of the musical score, to gain a 
deeper insight into its meaning, is the counterpart of the leisurely 
reading of passages in a literary work. 

If anyone maintains that music represents an intrinsically meaningless 
patterning of sounds, he should be consistent and extend this view to 
poetry as well. However, whereas in poetry the presence of an artistic 
thought-content is generally taken for granted, it is often emphatically 
denied to music. This confusion may largely be due to a misuse of the 
term ‘thought-content’, which is given too rigid an interpretation. Of 
its two distinct aspects, the one descriptive and the other artistic, the 
former can be paraphrased and sometimes plays only a minor role in 
poetry. It can only appear in the most trivial manner in certain kinds of 
music, such as programme music. On the other hand the artistic thought- 
content, which is born out of the fusion with artistic form, is present 
in both arts; it is, indeed, what makes them art. If thought is confined 
to the sphere of strictly descriptive content, a case could be made for the 
preclusion of musical thought. It is suggested, however, that this would 
be an arbitrary and narrow limitation imposed upon communicable 
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thought, and that the existence of an artistic thought-content of equal 
significance can be found in both poetry and music. 
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AUTHENTICITY AND AESTHETIC 
VALUE IN THE VISUAL ARTS 


William Bossart 


Is rr possible for a work of art which has been recognized as a Vermeer 
masterpiece to become practically worthless when it is discovered to be 
the work of a contemporary painter and only thirty years old?! The 
painting must, of course, suffer a commercial devaluation; for its 
commercial value is determined by prevailing taste, its age and the name 
and reputation of the artist. I suppose, too, that it might undergo a 
devaluation in the eyes of an art historian or of a scientifically-oriented 
expert who, with the aid of x-ray and chemical analysis, can triumphantly 
prove the forgery. But would the painting appear less valuable to the 
sensitive spectator who is not concerned with its origin, but with its 
aesthetic value? By ‘aesthetic value’ I mean the degree to which we prize 
a work of art for itself, apart from any pragmatic functions it may serve. 
Since the discovery does not appear to alter the painting itself, a loss of 
aesthetic value seems inconceivable. We are told only that it is neither 
an authentic seventeenth century painting nor an authentic Vermeer. 
Is there, then, any connection between authenticity and aesthetic value? 

To begin with, we call a work of art ‘authentic’ when we can determine 
that it was painted by the hand of an individual whose name we know 
with certainty. Unfortunately there is no sure means of authentication 
available to us. Even where we have the word of the artist himself, 
we cannot always be certain of its accuracy; for there have been nu- 
merous cases in which an artist has signed his name to works which were 
not his own.? The testimony of historical documents is always subject 
to doubt, and scientific analysis can seldom do more than relate the 
work to a particular social-historical context in which the materials 
used were the common materials of artistic production. Stylistic analysis 
attempts to identify a work by locating it somewhere in the course of 
development of an artist’s style. But painters may run through many 
styles in a lifetime ; and even where the painter finds himself in the middle 
of one of his successive styles, he may yield to the urge to experiment. 
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WILLIAM BOSSART 


Finally we are left with the intuition of the critic himself. Intuition is 
probably the most successful and the most dubious method of authentica- 
tion—successful because long familiarity with a particular period of art 
often enables the sensitive critic to recognize the hand of a certain 
master; dubious because the experts often disagree among themselves. 

But the fact that we can seldom have a final guarantee that a certain 
painter painted a particular painting only testifies to the irrelevance of 
such considerations for the question of aesthetic value. We are quite 
capable of enjoying a painting which is anonymous or which the art 
historian has attributed to a certain ‘school.’ As Etienne Gilson points 
out, the sort of knowledge in question here is knowledge about art, 
but not knowledge of art. It is art history and there is no aesthetic 
reason to worry when it is not available.* 

‘Authenticity’ also refers to the fact that a work of art is born of the 
personal vision of an artist and not of mere imitation. It is this elusive 
quality of originality which distinguishes the work of the artist from that 
of the technically proficient and often gifted craftsman. Is it possible, 
then, that Van Meegeren’s confession made us realize that the one thing 
lacking in the faked Vermeers is this sense of originality which derives 
from Vermeer’s own genius? This seems unlikely; for if the quality in 
question is a distinctive mark of a work of art, it would be difficult to 
explain how it could be lacking in a work like the Disciples at Emmaiis, 
which was generally acclaimed as one of Vermeer’s masterpieces. At 
least some of the individuals who praised the Disciples must have been 
familiar with Vermeer’s genius and, presumably, they found the stamp 
of that genius on the Disciples as well. After all, we cannot discount the 
possibility that Van Meegeren did capture the genius of Vermeer. This 
quality is not always confined to the works of individuals. We find it in 
the various schools of painting and in the vision shared by Braque and 
Picasso in the early days of Cubism. But if the question “Who painted the 
Disciples at Emmaus?’ has no aesthetic significance, isn’t the historical 
origin of the painting of even less importance for the question of aesthetic 
value ? 


I, 

Among the several approaches to art there are two which are quite 
explicit on the point in question. Formalism denies that the historical 
origin of the work of art has any aesthetic significance, while social- 
historical relativism argues that certain social-historical factors enter 
into all aesthetic experience. Both approaches agree that if there is 
nothing common to all works of art, it is meaningless to speak of ‘art’ 
at all. It is when formalism begins to specify the nature of this universal 
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aesthetic quality that the issues become clearly defined. If we look at the 
great variety of objects which we call art and at the divers cultures in 
which they originate, there seems to be only one universal aesthetic 
quality and that is their ‘significant form.’ ‘In each, lines and colours 
combined in a particular way, certain forms and relations of forms, stir 
our aesthetic emotions. These relations and combinations of lines and 
colours, these aesthetically moving forms, I call ‘‘Significant Form’’; 
and ‘‘Significant Form’’ is the one quality common to all works of visual 
art.’¢ Thus it is not the function of art to express certain emotions, to 
represent natural objects or to convey certain ideas. If a representative 
form has any aesthetic value, it is only as form. And this world of forms 
is a world with emotions of its own—the aesthetic emotion which 
responds to significant form. Hence the formalist can conclude: ‘To 
appreciate a work of art we need bring with us nothing from life, no 
knowledge of its ideas and affairs, no familiarity with its emotions . . . 
nothing but a sense of form and colour and a knowledge of three- 
dimensional space.’5 This is not to deny that intermingled with aesthetic 
experience there may be recognition of representative forms or that 
the emotions of life may be aroused. The formalist would point out 
that these factors are imported into aesthetic experience through 
association, and that the sensitive viewer disassociates them from signifi- 
cant form, which is given immediately in aesthetic experience. Only 
if we are able to eliminate these subjective factors from our aesthetic 
experience, can we apprehend that quality which distinguishes a work 
of art. 

It is with the last of these assertions that the social-historical relativist 
means to take issue.* Each of us comes to art with certain predispositions 
which determine to a large extent our reactions to those works which are 
presented to us. Thus the Egyptians used their gifts for representation for 
ends which we now find it difficult to understand, thanks to the pre- 
dispositions passed on to us by the Greeks. And one wonders how an 
Egyptian mummy come to life would be able to deal with the abstract 
expressionism of today. Hence there are two elements in aesthetic 
experience: the objective ground of aesthetic value which Bell calls 
‘significant form,’ and those social-subjective factors which condition 
our response to the particular characteristics of each work of art. 

These factors cannot be ignored as irrelevant. In the first place, they 
may so distort the significant form of a work of art that it will appear to 
have no aesthetic value at all or to be a source of disvalue. The nineteenth 
century reaction to neo-classicism is one of the many instances which 
come to mind. And this distortion may occur despite the fact that, 
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‘objectively’ speaking, the viewer acknowledges the presence of signi- 
ficant form which these social-subjective factors prevent him from 
appreciating. But disvalue is the exception. Social-subjective factors 
usually produce in us a feeling of indifference toward those works which, 
though we may grant them significant form, contain particular character- 
istics which we find uninteresting. Hence the general conclusion of 
social-historical relativism is that significant form alone is not sufficient 
to produce an experience of aesthetic value. To appreciate a work of art 
whose particular characteristics make no appeal to him, the individual 
must be able to alter the predispositions which he brings to the work to 
suit the context in which the work becomes significant. Where the gap 
between the individual and the context to which he is trying to adjust 
is extremely wide, adjustment may never be entirely successful; where 
the gap is narrow, adjustment often appears to succeed. 

We have arrived, then, at a paradox; for the claims advanced by both 
formalism and social-historical relativism appear to make sense. Insofar 
as we speak of ‘art’ at all, we assume that works of art contain a common 
quality which can be considered in itself and apart from factors which are 
external to it. Yet the continual interplay of subjective factors with that 
quality forces us to admit that no one can like everything which is 
recognized as art. But this paradox does not arise only when we combine 
the conclusions of these two divergent approaches to art. It can be 
found—not too well concealed—in each of these approaches themselves. 

In the first place, it is not clear what makes any form significant. To 
say that a form is significant if it stimulates an aesthetic response cert- 
ainly appears to beg the question. Nor is it entirely clear what is meant by 
‘form’. If form means arrangement and excludes that which is arranged, 
a purely formal art would be wholly abstract and devoid of all content. 
Yet even Mondrian asks us to look at his art not as pure form, but as the 
expression of reality.” In addition, if our aesthetic sensibility responds 
only to significant form, and if significant form remains undifferentiated 
into many particular forms, all aesthetic experiences would be alike. 
And it would follow that once we had experienced significant form, we 
would be able to predict in advance what forms will move us aesthetic- 
ally. But our experience of a landscape by Corot is not like our experience 
of a landscape by Soutine, for the Corot is calm and the Soutine is 
violent. Nor can we predict with any certainty what forms will interest 
us in the future. We can, of course, point to traditional patterns of 
organization and to certain stereotypes which re-appear in different 
works of art; but we cannot identfiy these patterns and stereotypes with 
the works themselves. To do so would be to deny each work that 
uniqueness which is the source of novelty and surprise. 
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The formalist would reply that he is interested only in what is contained 
in the work itself, and not in what the viewer brings to the work through 
association. Only form is common to all works of art, and only form is 
given immediately in aesthetic experience. The emotions I feel on seeing 
a Soutine landscape, even my recognition of certain forms as hills and 
trees, are not in the painting; they are in me and imported into the 
painting by association. As for the nature of significant form, it is true 
that we continually find new forms which are significant; but their 
significance is determined only by the individual viewer within the 
context of his own aesthetic experience.* Yet even if we are tempted to 
grant the formalist the validity of his rejoinder, we must ask whether 
the recognition of significant form is as simple as it first appears. 

E. H. Gombrich has argued that a painting is a complex of clues which 
the artist hopes will provoke a correct reading by a viewer who approaches 
it with the requisite ‘mental set’ of predispositions. The viewer tends to 
project a reading of what he sees into any area in the painting which 
lacks clear definition. Thus he will fill in the detail of a Velasquez 
spinning-wheel or of Hals’s suggestion of a facial expression, and so 
receive a more vivid impression than he would have received from a 
more detailed execution of the subject-matter. The viewer and the 
artist are members of a partnership which operates in a given tradition 
of viewing and painting; and the nature of that tradition is determined 
to a large extent by the social-historical conditions in which it has 
developed.* That this process of reading a painting does not stop with a 
reading ‘in’ of associations also becomes clear in the course of the 
discussion. Gombrich cites an experiment by Ames in which the viewer 
is asked to look through three different peep-holes at what he identifies 
as three similar chairs. Yet when he looks at these objects from another 
angle, he discovers that only one of them is a conventional chair. From 
this and other similar experiments Gombrich concludes that ‘any correct 
rendering of perspective may stand for an infinity of shapes in space.’?° 
The viewer interprets what he sees as a conventional chair only because 
alternative interpretations are excluded by those predispositions which 
condition his usual response. The simple recognition of any form requires 
a contributory ‘reading’ on the part of the viewer, and a ‘correct’ 
reading occurs only where the exchange between artist and viewer 
occurs in the same tradition. Nor can the formalist avoid this conclusion 
by pointing out that he is not talking about chairs, but about pure form. 
It matters little whether we identify a form by calling it ‘chair’ or by 
assigning it some other mark of recognition. If we are to recognize it at 
all, the interpretative function of the viewer appears to play its role. 
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These remarks seem to pave the way for the triumph of social- 
historical relativism. But the social-historical relativist does not want to 
deny the existence of an objective ground of aesthetic value. He merely 
insists that since social-subjective factors play some part in every aesthetic 
experience, this ground is not in itself sufficient to produce an experience 
of aesthetic value in us. But to distinguish between these subjective and 
objective forces one would have to stand outside their interplay and 
grasp them clearly separated from one another. The hypothesis of social- 
historical relativism makes this impossible. If we can experience aes- 
thetic value objectively on one occasion, why can’t we learn to do so on 
all occasions? And if we can never experience the objectivity of aesthetic 
value, how can we presume to speak of its ‘objective ground’? Once we 
are on the ro: © to relativism, we are in danger of going all the way. 

And yet, if there were no aesthetic qualities which transcended time 
and place, we would never be able to understand works of art which did 
not originate in the social-historical context in which we live. But we do 
seem to be able to understand many such works, and there do seem to be 
aesthetic qualities which find expression again and again in radically 
different epochs. Social-historical relativism has set us a problem which 
cannot be solved either by denying its existence or by treating the work 
of art as a datum for sociology or history. It may be, however, that a 
solution is to be found in the work of art itself, if we will but pay attention 
to it. 

Il. 
If Gombrich is correct, every work of art is a set of clues which suggest 
a proper reading to a qualified viewer. In a sense, then, a work of art is 
like a natural illusion—like a mirage which exists only when certain 
natural clues are read by an individual who is thirsty, tired and walking 
in the sun. Yet art must also be distinguished from natural illusion, for 
the latter succeeds only when it deceives us into believing that it is not 
illusion but ‘reality.’ The success of a work of art, however, depends 
upon the viewer’s exercising what Coleridge called a ‘willing suspension 
of disbelief.’ Art is not so much illusion as it is a collusion between artist 
and viewer. What is characteristic of these illusions we call ‘art’ is 
that they are honest. We know they are illusions from the start, and this 
knowledge is one of the conditions necessary to our experiencing them 
as art rather than as sheets of canvas streaked with pigment. Because a 
work of art is honest we can consider it as an end-in-itself, independently 
of any pragmatic functions it may serve. This independence is stressed 
by abstract art in its emphasis upon pure plastic values; but it holds for 
all forms of representational art as well, and is the basis for Aristotle’s 
explanation of how it is possible to enjoy something in art which is 
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unpleasant in life. We do not, he points out, enjoy the unpleasant itself, 
but its imitation. Hence it is the honesty of art which enables us to 
maintain our psychical distance from it and to enjoy it as illusion. An 
object is authentically art when it can be enjoyed in this manner ; aesthetic 
authenticity is identical with honesty. 

What is common to all works of art is not some universal quality 
which is present in each of them, but the fact that they can be experienced 
in the manner just described. But to be experienced as an end-in-itself, 
a work of art must offer the viewer some principle of organization which 
relates its various aspects to one another in a coherent whole. Hence 
what enables works of art to be experienced in this manner is their form. 
Each form is the unique form of an individual work. To be sure, tradi- 
tional patterns of organization may be repeated in painting after painting; 
yet it is not these patterns alone which constitute form, but the total 
organization of the work which grows out of their interaction with the 
artist’s materials. It is in connection with these materials that the influence 
of those social-historical factors which play such an important role in the 
viewer’s experience can be seen in its effect on the artist himself. The 
artist makes use of the themes, symbols, patterns of organization, styles, 
and physical materials which are available to him; and what he cannot 
find readily available, he invents out of what is available. But the avail- 
ability or non-availability of these materials is determined by the state 
of technology, the functions art is called upon to serve, dominating 
ideas in religion and metaphysics, and even contemporary theories 
about space, light and visual perception. Thus what materials are present 
in any work of art is determined by the idiosyncrasies of the artist and 
the social-historical conditions in which he works, and the viewer's 
response to these materials is determined by his idiosyncrasies and the 
social-historical conditions in which he lives. 

How, then, do we determine what is given in aesthetic experience? 
I enter a gallery and a painting attracts my attention. The more my 
attention becomes riveted on the painting, the more I tend to eliminate 
those factors which are irrelevant to my experience of the painting itself: 
the noise in the room, the other spectators and the occasional pieces 
of furniture. When | turn my full attention to the painting, I may find that 
in some sense it doesn’t ‘work.’ Perhaps there is an unintegrated patch 
of colour in one corner which | must disregard in order to focus upon 
the positive interest of the painting. Whatever I cannot disregard is 
part of the aesthetic given. But the test of aesthetic relevance is never 
clear-cut ; for, like all empirical tests, its results are subject to continual 
revision. As the viewer adds to the fund of experience which he brings 
to the painting, as his familiarity with the painting and the aesthetic 
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WILLIAM BOSSART 


tradition in which it was created increases, he is often led to revise his 
earlier conclusions as to what is aesthetically relevant and what is not. 
The limits of the aesthetic given are empirical and impossible to define. 

These remarks necessitate one further observation. Aesthetic 
experience has often been described as an ‘absorption in the immediate.’ 
If this description is accurate, the formalist appears to be justified in 
denying that associatien can function here by bringing something to the 
aesthetic object which is not already contained in it. Yet this does not 
mean that association has no role to play in aesthetic experience. Past 
experience functions in recognition as well as in interpretation. Just as a 
blind man suddenly given sight would not immediately perceive the 
depth of the space that lies before him, a viewer confronted by an 
unfamiliar work of art must familiarize himself with that work before he 
can recognize its significance. And this is just as true of abstract art as 
it is of ‘representational’ art, for it is true of human experience in 
general. 

Our test of aesthetic relevance, then, would exclude any social- 
historical consideration of those social-historical factors which may be 
included in the materials of the artist and which influence the response 
of the viewer, just as it excludes a scientific analysis of paint, media and 
physical surface. But if these factors have any bearing on the work in 
question, they will turn up again, though transformed, in aesthetic 
experience. Just as he transforms his physical materials into an aesthetic 
surface, the artist may integrate social-historical factors into the total 
content of a work of art. Georges Braque has given us a clue to the nature 
of this transformation in pointing out that ‘the goal [of art] is not to be 
concerned with the reconstitution of an anecdotal fact, but with the 
constitution of a pictorial fact.’!* This is not the place for a complete 
investigation of the structure of a pictorial fact, but we can point out at 
least certain aspects of its nature which are of interest in the present 
discussion. Insofar as we experience a work of art as valuable, we may 
say that it has significance for us. It expresses its significance not through a 
series of natural signs or through words or concepts, but in terms of 
colour, line and plane. Colour, line and plane are the material elements 
of the language of art and the artist thinks, for the most part, in terms of 
these elements when he is engaged in fashioning a work of art. In 
addition, since the work of art is a self-contained and coherent totality, 
and since aesthetic experience is an absorption in that totality as it is 
immediately given to us, the work of art cannot signify anything but 
itself. Whatever ‘meaning’ it may contain must be literally embodied in 
the work. If the work did refer beyond itself it would be incomplete and 
incoherent. Furthermore, if each work were a symbol for something 
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else, we would never be content to let our attention rest on the work 
itself. We would look through the work to that which it symbolizes, 
Finally, Braque’s remark makes it clear once again why art is illusion, 
The work of art can be grasped as a totality because it is the work of the 
imagination and not of ‘reality.’ Arnold Isenberg observes : ‘The essential 
condition of the aesthetic experience is that attention should rest on a 
certain content. It is by no means essential that the content be supplied 
by sense. The fundamental thing is the nature of the attitude that is 
aroused. What renders an attitude practical rather than aesthetic is not 
the fact that it is based on past experience: it is the fact that it turns 
away from a given content to obtain or avoid what it does not yet possess, 
But in the contemplation of things which we do not see but only imagine, 
we definitely possess those things. Hence the immediate cannot be identified 
with the sensuous. Through the play of meaning, a veritable universe can 
figure as an object of contemplation. And we reach the conception of the 
total imaginative experience or the total content of the work, in which 
questions of source are transcended.’18 

The transformation of anecdotal fact into pictorial fact takes place in 
what I shall call the ‘world’ of the painting. Each work of art serves as a 
clue to the artistic values which it embodies, and we must judge its 
success or failure in terms of the context or world within which those 
values make themselves felt. We certainly do not expect to judge child- 
ren’s art alongside the work of Miré or Klee; we look for boldness and a 
fresh approach, and we are seldom disappointed. Similarly, to demand 
that all art be ‘representational’ implies an inability to adjust to an 
aesthetic context which emphasizes pure plastic values, while to under- 
stand all painting in terms of these plastic values alone indicates an 
inability to appreciate the representative and expressive values inherent 
in the main traditions of Western art. To experience a work of art 
aesthetically means to enter the tradition in which the artistic values of 
the work become significant ; and the degree to which the work itself 
makes this tradition accessible to us is the extent to which it is internally 
coherent and, consequently, successful as a work of art. 

In theory the materials in the perfect painting would have been so 
successfully transformed and integrated that the viewer would never have 
to go outside his aesthetic experience—to history, sociology or psy- 
chology—to gain access to the work of art. But perfect paintings would 
be fully comprehensible only to perfect critics, and the perfect critic 
would have to be entirely familiar with all the possible traditions which 
might be involved in that partnership of artist and viewer about which 
we have been speaking. Hence he would be capable of bringing to any 
work of art the aesthetic predispositions required for the recognition 
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of its significance. But it is important to note that even if the perfect 
painting exists, the perfect critic does not; and it is not unreasonable to 
expect that for each of us certain works will remain inaccessible because 
of our inability to adjust to the context in which they appear aesthetically 
valuable. Nor is it unusual for contextual adjustment to be assisted by 
sources which are external to the work itself; for, in revealing its world, 
the work may also reveal those gaps in our experience which must be 
filled in if we are to enter that world. 

But if none of us is the perfect critic per se, all of us may be perfect 
critics on those occasions when our aesthetic predispositions enable us to 
recognize the significance of a certain work. It is then, when aesthetic 
experience is most intense, that we experience the ‘objectivity’ of 
aesthetic value; and by reflecting on such experiences we are able to 
form an adequate picture of aesthetic esperience in general. Just as we 
evaluate our cognitive experience in terms of the epistemological ideal 
of absolute certainty, we measure our less satisfying aesthetic experiences 
against our more satisfying ones. Thus our paradox is resolved, for a 
work of art may be perfect in itself and still appear insignificant to a 
viewer who is unable to adjust to the context in which its artistic values 
become manifest, This is not to say that every work of art to which 
someone ascribes perfection is necessarily perfect. Aesthetics is an 
empirical science, if it is a science at all. The test of aesthetic value is 
always two-fold; we must test the adequacy of our own experience by 
continually trying to enrich it so that we may enjoy those works which 
have been inaccessible to us; but we must also test these works them- 
selves for those principles of organization which are essential to their 
internal coherence. 

Although the work of art serves as the clue to the world in which it 
takes on significance, there is no a priori reason why it should not direct 
our attention right back to the actual world within which it was con- 
ceived. And of course many works do refer to the actual world; they 
bring commonplace objects to our attention by taking them out of the 
means-to-end continuum of daily life and revealing them as something 
of interest in their own right. It makes no more sense to exclude the 
events of the actual world from art, than it does to exclude the colour 
green from the artist’s palette. Vermeer’s Milk-Maid not only presents us 
with a composition of forms enlivened by interesting colour contrasts 
and unified by the light which plays across the surface, it also portrays a 
woman going about her daily tasks; and from this portrayal we learn 
something about the world in which she lives, what she eats and how her 
table is decked. In entering the world of the painting, we also enter the 
world of Delft in the seventeenth century. As Arnold Isenberg points out: 
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‘Art perpetually discloses value and significance that had existed in- 
dependently in nature but had lain unnoticed; and I make no doubt that 
this connection is part of the special relevance borne by certain works 
to our lives. But such a correspondence between one experience and 
another is not a relationship of dependence, and it cannot begin to 
account for the beauty of either.’14 When the work of art refers to the 
actual world it speaks as illusion—in the language of art and not in the 
language of nature. 

Of course this relation between the world of the painting and certain 
events of the actual world is not the same for all works of art. Its com- 
plexity varies with the complexity of the social-historical factors which 
are incorporated into the painting. Complexity increases as the work 
takes on more specific content and as that content relates to particular 
social-historical factors rather than to emotions and attitudes which are 
common to all men. Whether these factors are aesthetically relevant 
depends upon whether they are contained in the work of art itself; 
or whether we can eliminate them from aesthetic experience or must 
take them into consideration. 

In the light of what we have said above, let us return to our original 
question: Under what circumstances could the discovery that a certain 
painting believed to have originated in the seventeenth century is only 
thirty years old, result in a loss of aesthetic value? 


Ill. 

André Malraux has said that if the Victory of Samothrace were, for the 
sake of argument, proved to be a fake, it would be ‘killed.’! If this 
statement has any aesthetic significance, there must be some way in 
which the historical origin of a work of art may affect its aesthetic 
authenticity and, consequently, its aesthetic value. Any information which 
we receive about a work of art from sources which are external to that 
work may be aesthetically relevant for either of two reasons. First, the 
work may lack sufficient internal coherence to serve as a clue to the 
context in which it would take on its full significance. Thus the viewer 
may need the imaginative suggestions of the critic or the art historian to 
fill in the gaps and grasp the work as a whole. Secondly, the work may be 
coherent, but the viewer may be unable to recognize its significance 
because of his lack of familiarity with the tradition within which the 
work was conceived. In this case the information the viewer receives is 
aesthetically relevant only when it is confirmed by a second look at the 
work itself. The critic can affect our aesthetic judgment only by making 
us see the work of art in a new light which confirms what he has been 
telling us about it. Our present interest is in this second situation; for 
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if the paintings in question lacked internal coherence, they would not 
have been so highly prized in the first place. We are told by Van 
Meegeren that the paintings we have valued as genuine Vermeers are 
forgeries, and his statement is confirmed by a scientific analysis of the 
materials used. In both cases this information comes to us from sources 
which are external to the works themselves. We must ask, then, how 
these paintings can confirm the discovery that they did not originate in 
the seventeenth century, but are only thirty years old? 

What is in question here is not only the relation of art to certain 
historical events, but the relation between art and all the possible 
dimensions of reality. The works of Kandinsky, Mondrian, Bosch, and 
Edward Hopper may all refer to and elucidate different aspects of reality, 
and a Greek temple may tell us as much about the world of the people 
for whom it served as a place of worship as a painting which depicts 
events in the actual life of these people.!* Our present concern, however, 
is with only one dimension of this larger question ; for we are interested 
in determining how the relation between a painting and certain social- 
historical factors may give us a clue to the historical origin of the painting. 
Let us turn, then, to the case of a work of art which depicts events in the 
public life of the actual world. 

It is possible for a seventeenth century painting and a contemporary 
painting to depict the same set of events. Now where those events are 
contemporary with one of the paintings, there tends to be a greater 
degree of intimacy between that painting and the events portrayed 
than when painting and events are not contemporary with one another. 
An example from literature may aid us here. There is a recognizable 
difference between an eighteenth century novel about life in London 
and a contemporary novel about London life in the eighteenth century. 
The contemporary novel is often called ‘historical’ because it deals with 
these events as past events. They are material for the contemporary 
author as seen through the present : and seeing the past through the present 
establishes what I shall call ‘historical distance.’ In one case we see the 
past through a perspective which is contemporary with the present, 
and in the other we see the past through a perspective which is con- 
temporary with those past events themselves. Historical distance arises, 
then, when a work of art refers to events of the actual world through an 
aesthetic tradition which is not contemporary with that world. ‘Intimacy’ 
refers to the absence of historical distance between the aesthetic tradition 
in which the artist works and the events of the actual world which 
constitute his materials. 

We must, however, distinguish historical distance from a similar and 
related phenomenon which | shall call ‘cultural distance.’ Cultural 
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distance refers not to the distance between the tradition in which a 
painting is conceived and the actual events to which it may refer, but to 
the distance between the viewer and the whole general culture within 
which those events took place and that tradition arose. We have only to 
attend a Chinese musical or a concert of Hindu music to become aware 
of the cultural distance between us and the art form in question. B 
‘culture’ I mean any relatively self-contained group which has established 
certain ways of living which are transmitted from one generation to 
another. ‘Culture’ is, of course, a relative term, and within any given 
culture there will exist sub-cultures with traditions of their own. Hence 
within any given culture there may be distinct aesthetic traditions ; but 
insofar as they are traditions of the same culture, they will share in an 
essential trait which distinguishes them from the aesthetic traditions of 
other cultures. Thus the aesthetic tradition of Egypt, which remained 
relatively consistent, is distinguished as a whole from the many traditions 
of western art which has been dominated by the Greek conception of 
mimesis. The viewer, then, is presented with a whole series of contexts 
to which he may be asked to adjust : aesthetic traditions of another culture, 
past traditions of his own culture, and those contemporary traditions 
in which, for various reasons, he does not find himself at home. Historical 
distance, however, refers only to the distance between an artistic 
tradition and the actual world to which a painting refers within the 
same general culture. Hence an absence of cultural distance between viewer 
and art form is a necessary condition for the recognition of historical 
distance. 

These remarks suggest how the quality of intimacy, the absence of 
historical distance, may indicate the origin of the painting. It cannot, of 
course, indicate the exact date on which the painting was completed, 
nor can it pin-point the exact social-historical context in which it was 
conceived. We first become aware of the origin of the painting when we 
realize that it refers to an actual world which is not our own. But this 
is not enough, for a contemporary treatment of past events also refers 
to a world which is foreign to us. However, since the contemporary 
work deals with these events from a tradition which is familiar to us, 
it does not require a contextual adjustment to a past tradition for an 
appreciation of its significance. Picasso’s studies of works by Cranach 
and Delacroix are exaggerated instances in which no contextual adjust- 
ment is necessary to enjoy a contemporary treatment of past events. 
Vermeer’s Milk-Maid, however, deals with life in seventeenth century 
Delft from within an aesthetic tradition which is part and parcel of that 
life. It is as if we were looking through a window on a world which, 
in its most intimate details, is foreign to us, but not to the painting 
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which portrays it. There is an absence of historical distance between 
tradition and events. And if we are fully to appreciate the work, we 
must overcome the historical distance which separates our aesthetic 
predispositions from those events by adjusting to the aesthetic context 
which is contemporary with Vermeer and the viewer for whom he 
painted. 

These remarks do not imply that intimacy must necessarily be lacking 
in a contemporary work which depicts past events. In order to bring 
warmth and life to his subject-matter, the artist may create an illusion 
of intimacy just as he creates illusions of depth. An illusion of intimacy 
results from an illusory break-down of historical distance between the 
aesthetic tradition involved and the events portrayed. The history of the 
arts abounds in the use of such illusions from the narratives of Homer 
to Raphael’s School of Athens. But like all the illusions of art, the illusion 
of intimacy does not deceive the viewer. It depends for its success on his 
willing suspension of disbelief, and we acknowledge it to be an illusion 
when we remark on how convincingly the artist has dealt with materials 
of which he has had no. first-hand experience. Finally, there are two 
instances in which historical distance may be lacking in a contemporary 
work which depicts past events: (i) where there is but one general 
aesthetic tradition throughout the whole culture, and (ii) where the 
contemporary artist is working in a tradition which is non-contemporary ; 
where he is working in a tradition which is contemporary with those 
past events. ‘ 

Under what circumstances, then, does the illusion of intimacy become 
dishonest and, consequently, no longer art? It is characteristic of all 
illusions that they require us to adjust from one frame of reference to 
another. Thus the illusion of depth requires that we look at a two- 
dimensional surface as if it were three-dimensional, and the illusion of 
intimacy requires that we look at the painting as though it were con- 
temporary with the events it depicts. Both illusions are successful only 
so long as disbelief remains suspended; only so long as we accept them 
as illusion and refrain from testing the illusion in terms of the frame of 
reference to which we have adjusted. They become deceptive when they 
cause us to confuse illusion with real fact. Otherwise the suggested 
depth adds greatly to the interest of the painting, while the illusion of 
intimacy adds warmth and life to the events portrayed. The effects of 
trompe-l’oeil, however, require an actual breaking down of that psychical 
distance which enables us to enjoy illusion as illusion. Instead of merely 
requiring us to suspend our disbelief that the surface before us is three- 
dimensional, trompe-l’oeil requires that we believe that the surface before 
us is actually three-dimensional. Similarly, a deceptive illusion of intimacy 
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requires an actual breaking-down of historical distance. It is not enough 
for the viewer merely to pretend that the painting is contemporary with 
the events which it depicts, he must believe that it is contemporary. 
Yet when we confuse illusion with reality, there is no longer any reason 
for suspending disbelief or for refusing to test these illusions. And when 
they are tested, they are dispelled—three dimensions collapse into two 
and deceptive warmth and life are revealed as an arid tour de force. 
Psychical distance and historical distance are two expressions of the 
principle of aesthetic honesty which asserts that the work of art is free 
from deception and can be read as it is given to us in aesthetic experience. 
And when a work of art is discovered to be deceptive or dishonest, 
it undergoes an aesthetic devaluation; for its authenticity as a work of 
art is challenged. 

What, then, can we say about Van Meegeren and the faked Vermeers? 
Since aesthetic experience is continually enriched both by the work of 
art and by those external sources which add to the fund of experience 
which we bring with us to the work, it is only after we are made aware 
of the historical origin of these paintings that we can fully assess the 
aesthetic relevance of that origin. The degree of intimacy which any 
painting conveys is always difficult to assess—especially when the viewer 
is not native to the aesthetic tradition involved. But if the intimacy is 
false, if it lacks historical distance where circumstances seem to dictate 
that such distance should be maintained, we should be able to recognize 
the deception once we have been awakened to its possibility. Thus we 
must re-appraise Van Meegeren’s forgeries with the possibility of 
aesthetic dishonesty in mind. But we cannot decide a priori that these 
paintings are deceptive and less valuable than they formerly appeared, 
for our discussion has not made it clear that such paintings must necessarily 
deceive. What then might we decide? In the first place, we might indeed 
find that the paintings are dishonest; Van Meegeren’s confession has 
forced us to deepen our experience of the tradition of viewing and 
painting in which Vermeer worked, and when we confront the faked 
Vermeers with a deepened sense of that tradition we recognize how 
unsuccessful Van Meegeren has been in breaking down the historical 
distance between himself and the world of seventeenth century Delft. 
Or we may find that the historical origin of the paintings is irrelevant 
to their aesthetic value. Intimacy may play little or no role in the faked 
Vermeers and these paintings may or may not be interesting for other 
artistic values which they contain. Indeed, this second alternative is 
quite likely in the case of thos:: paintings which took episodes from the 
life of Christ for their theme ; for here subject-matter refers less to actual 
events of the seventeenth century than to events which were historically 
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distant from both Vermeer and Van Meegeren. Finally, it is possible that 
the faked Vermeers will be as intimate with the world of seventeenth 
century Holland as those paintings by the hand of the master of Delft. 
We have admitted that Van Meegeren may have captured Vermeer’s 
genius, and we have assumed that it is possible for a contemporary viewer 
to adjust satisfactorily to the tradition of viewing and painting in which 
Vermeer worked. Why, then, should it not be possible for a con- 
temporary painter ‘to make a similar adjustment? If Van Meegeren has 
really painted in the tradition of Vermeer, the intimacy which results 
from a lack of historical distance between tradition and events may be 
genuine. And if this is the case, it would seem to indicate not that Van 
Meegeren is a second Vermeer, but that the genius of Vermeer and the 
aesthetic tradition in which he worked are vital enough and of such 
universal appeal that they can make themselves felt once again across a 


span of three hundred years. 
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REPRESENTATION IN EARLY 
JEWISH ART 
Cecil Roth 


THERE are three basic problems regarding Jewish Art (by which we 
must imply the art created by Jews, whatever its nature, its spirit, or its 
scope) in the Middle Ages. First, did it in fact exist? Secondly, if it 
existed, to what extent did it comprise figura:ive art—that is, Art in the 
accepted modern (or quasi-modern) sens»—and how could this be 
reconciled with the stern iconoclasm implied by the rigorous interpreta- 
tion of the Ten Commandments? And thirdly, was such art an independent 
medieval evolution, under the influence of the environment, or has it a 
continuous history and tradition from antiquity, being thus ‘Jewish’ 
in a more specific sense? 

The first of these questions is simple to answer. The Jew of the Middle 
Ages (as of all other ages) was a child of his environment ; and in the same 
way as the medieval environment was instinct with aesthetic feeling 
(largely given its expression in connexion with ecclesiastical rites and 
religious observances) so the medieval Jew continued to carry out the 
Rabbinic prescription of ‘making beautiful’ his religious ceremonies in 
conformity to the current interpretation of the Biblical verse of Exodus 
xv. 2: “This is my God and I will adorn Him’. No doubt for domestic 
purposes the Jews used much the same vessels and adornments as their 
neighbours, and in the medieval Rabbinical literature there are occasional 
allusions to figured tapestries and so on, sometimes bearing representa- 
tions of Biblical scenes, of which the Jews were aware and which they 
may even have used in their houses. But the recognisably Jewish objects 
that are preserved or are known from this period are all of religious 
application—the synagogues and their decorations, the sacred appurten- 
ances synagogal and domestic and the illuminated manuscripts—almost 
all of a religious or qua:i-religious nature, as was inevitable. Unfort- 
unately, our evidences are relatively sparse, mainly a result of 
the wholesale destructions of Jewish property and possessions during 
many centuries, which resulted from the long series of medieval persecu- 
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tions and exiles. We have in fact no illuminated western Hebrew 
manuscript before approximately the year 1200, no synagogue which now 
stands was built before the same time, no verifiable specimen of Jewish 
ritual silver is probably earlier than the fifteenth century. That such 
objects were known long before is however certain. Literary evidences 
of special silver adornments for the Torah-scrolls (i.e. scrolls of the 
Pentateuch) go back to the Gaonic period, and in the responsa of the 
thirteenth-century German Rabbi Meir of Rothenburg there are 
repeated references to most of the ritual objects in various media 
known to later generations. 

The problem of figurative art on the other hand is complicated. 
There is a general impression that of the two branches of the Jewish 
people the southern, or Sephardi (Spanish), were the most aesthetic 
in their outlook, and would have been more inclined to interpret in a 
liberal spirit the stern prohibition of the Ten Commandments. From 
this it would logically follow that figurative art was most strongly 
implanted among them rather than among the Ashkenazim (= Germans) 
to the north. As a matter of fact, the reverse is the case. Sephardi Jewry 
was strongly influenced by the iconoclastic principles of Islam, which 
objected vigorously to any representation of the human form. Hence 
figurative art seems to have emerged in Sephardi Jewry only late. In 
Northern Europe, from the twelfth or thirteenth century, we have a 
succession of illuminated manuscripts, in the fullest and most daring sense, 
with representations of scenes from life and delineations of the human 
form similar to those which are to be found in contemporary Christian 
art. This had its parallel and protraction in post-medieval times in the 
illuminated marriage contracts, scrolls of Esther and so on which were to 
a great extent of Ashkenazi or Italian provenance; and its extension in 
metal-work, mainly in silver for ritual use both at home and in the 
synagogue, also bearing human forms in two or sometimes three dimen- 
sions, which was regarded as being particularly against the spirit of the 
Biblical prohibition. In Germany, for example, in the eighteenth century 
it became quite usual to depict the figures of Moses and Aaron in relief 
even on the adornments of the Torah-scroll, the central object of 
Synagogal veneration! The Sephardim never allowed themselves such 
latitude. As regards their medieval illuminated manuscripts, moreover, 
representational art entered very late, and even so tended to be divorced 
from the text, at least when liturgical and religious works were in 
question. Hence the classical type of the illuminated Spanish Hebrew 
manuscript of the Middle Ages, as evidenced in a large number of 
magnificent Bibles, is to prefix a number of exquisitely decorated (but 
in the strict sense not illuminated) pages to the actual Biblical text, 
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which was left severely plain, or at the most simply picked out in colour, 
This is in the tradition already known long before in the Moslem Orient, 
where there have recently come to light several codices or fragments of 
codices mainly of the eleventh century which were decorated in this 
manner. This abstract art, incidentally, is in some ways far closer to the 
artistic tendencies of our own day than the representational art of 
northern European Jewry. 

While such prejudices prevailed in the Moslem world, and persisted 
in the Sephardi orbit to a great extent even after the Islamic domination 
in Spain had ended, the Jews of Northern Europe and of the Ashkenazi 
world in general, although more ‘orthodox’ and less philosophical in 
their general attitudes, were able to rid themselves more easily in 
this respect only of the bonds of religious convention. Their theory was 
not less stringent—far from it: but their practice was, curiously enough, 
much more liberal. It is a remarkable instance of the assimilative force 
of the environment, even over religious principles. It is in fact only 
relatively recently, perhaps as late as the eighteenth century, that in 
some portions of the Ashkenazi world (but not universally) the accepted 
iconoclastic religious principles triumphed so utterly. So far as the 
Middle Ages are concerned, it was in France and Germany that illu- 
minated Hebrew manuscripts (in the full sense of the term) first emerged, 
there that the most daring of them were carried out later on, there that 
the tradition most strongly survived of figurative art both in this and in 
other media (e.g. silver and metal work). When this tradition was 
carried by German Jewish immigrants across the Alps, into Italy, the 
artistic tradition reached perhaps its culminating point—but still in a 
quasi-Ashkenazi, and not in the Sephardi, orbit. 

There is, however, one exception to the generalisation made above. 
Although illuminated manuscripts did not flourish in Spain as in Germany, 
and although the illumination of the Spanish Hebrew Bibles however 
magnificent remained decorative and not figurative, nevertheless the 
tradition of Biblical illumination in the full sense in Hebrew manuscripts 
figures most emphatically in the series of Pentateuchal illustrations 
apparently of ultimate French inspiration prefixed to the conventional 
Passover rituals (Haggadahs) of. the Spanish school, such as the famous 
Sarajevo Haggadah and so on—though once again, in these instances too, 
sedulously divorced from the actual text. This tradition is first evidenced 
in the thirteenth century, but obviously must go back well before this 
date. Our principal evidence of Biblical illustration in antiquity, in the 
frescoes on the walls of the recently discovered Dura Europos synagogue, 
has been conjectured with good reason to reflect an antecedent or a 
contemporary Hebrew book-art. These remarkable achievements date 
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from the third century, but obviously the fashion survived this period, 
as is evidenced indeed in the sixth-century mosaic found at Beth Alpha 
in northern Palestine showing the Sacrifice of Isaac. Was there any 
continuity of tradition between the Biblical illuminations of the third 
and sixth centuries (and after) on the one hand, and those of the thirteenth 
century (and before) on the other? We have no positive evidences, one 
way or the other: we can only rely on analogies and probabilities. 
But in this we have the most fascinating problem in the history of Jewish 
art, with most impertant repercussions on the history of art generally. * 

There is a further point to be considered. When today one employs 
that somewhat indeterminate term ‘Jewish Art’, one is likely to imply 
the art created by Jews, or by persons of Jewish birth, or extraction, 
whatever its scope or its subject. It is commonly assumed that from this 
point of view such ‘Jewish artists’ began to emerge only in the nineteenth, 
or at the best the late eighteenth, century: for before that date the over- 
meticulous interpretation of the Ten Commandments so often referred 
to above made the emergence of figurative art impossible among pro- 
fessing Jews. The premise of this argument, however, as has been made 
clear in these pages, is quite incorrect. The frescoes of Dura Europos 
and the mosaics of Beth Alpha make it plain that such anti-iconic (or 
iconoclastic) principles were not universal (to say the least) in classical 
antiquity. The medieval illuminated manuscripts make it apparent that 
in the later Middle Ages at least figurative art was tolerated in European 
Jewry—perhaps enthusiastically—even in the most ‘orthodox’ environ- 
ments. Moreover, the remarkable carved reliefs of Biblical scenes in the 
Sephardi cemeteries of some northern countries in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, which were tolerated if not approved of by the 
Rabbis, demonstrate conclusively that there was no overwhelming 
objection even to three-dimensional figures, and there are scattered 
evidences of medals of and by Jews, and even portraiture in the round— 
i.c. sculpture. In view of this, why was it necessary to wait until the 
nineteenth century before Jewish painters and sculptors began to emerge 
in the artistic world? 

There are two answers. In the first place: the assumption is incorrect. 
In point of fact, it is possible without much difficulty to recover from 
the medieval and Renaissance records the names of a number of Jews 
in various countries of the world who are spoken of as artists or whose 
artistic productions are recorded, though unfortunately none of these 
has so far as I am aware been preserved, or at all events can be identified. 
Only from the sixteenth century is a handful of recognisable products of 
Jewish artists extant, though even now they are sparse in the extreme: 
e.g. the very fine metal work of Salamone da Sessa, of Ferrara, who 
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created what became known as ‘the Queen of Swords’ for no less dis- 
criminating a patron than Cesare Borgia: he however ultimately became 
converted to Christianity, under the name of Ercole de’ Fedeli. In Italy 
and Spain in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries several painters and 
sculptors of the name of Levi did memorable work: but whether they 
were of Jewish birth is not certain, and that they were professing Jews 
is almost certainly not the case. From the seventeenth century, however, 
especially in northern Europe, quite a number of Jewish artists and 
engravers, graduating upwards from the characteristic Jewish profession 
of jeweller and gem-cutter, begin to emerge: none however is of the first 
rank, or even approaches it. It is probable indeed that many more Jewish 
artists than the few whose names are preserved flourished in the Middle 
Ages, but that owing to prejudice and social discrimination they worked 
anonymously. Moreover, at this period European art was centred in 
ecclesiastical art. For a Jew to execute crucifixes or images of the Madonna 
and the saints was obviously paradoxical (not that this was likely to have 
been a positive bar), and it was only through such work that the artist 
could as it were graduate into independent activities. 

However that may be, notwithstanding the prejudices on either side, 
Jewish artists (in the restricted sense of the term) were certainly active 
in the Middle Ages, as we have seen, and their number increased from 
the seventeenth century. Yet it was not until the nineteenth century 
was well advanced that any Jewish artist of distinction arose (if we omit 
the half-Jewish Raphael Mengs, a professing Christian to boot). We have 
seen that the conventional explanation of this fact is inadequate: but the 
present writer cannot suggest any alternative. 

An incidental consideration arises out of all this. Most of the ‘Jewish 
Art’ of the Middle Ages is anonymous. In a very few cases the names of 
the Jewish artists who illuminated medieval Hebrew manuscripts are 
given, but this does not apply to the vast majority of them: and the same 
is of course the case with most of the early artistic metal-work, none 
of which has the craftsman’s name appended. It was long imagined that 
in these cases, or in most of them, the artists were probably Gentiles, 
working under the close direction of Jews. This is certainly the case 
in some instances: we have for example the actual contracts which some 
Gentile craftsmen in Provence made with the Jews who commissioned 
them to manufacture pieces of synagogal silver for them in the fifteenth 
century. Sometimes too the illuminated manuscripts show a tell-tale 
ignorance of Jewish tradition. But in most cases the attribution of these 
fine artistic objects to non-Jews depends in the last resort on the bland 
assumption that Jews did not execute work of this sort, or at least of 
such fineness. In the case of metal-work, this is a self-evident error: the 
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Jews were in fact distinguished as metal-workers in every land in the 
Middle Ages, and in the Moslem countries had a virtual monopoly of the 
silversmith’s craft, owing to the Islamic prohibition of such a vanity to 
true believers. As regards the illuminated manuscripts, on the other 
hand, a different reasoning applies. We know that Jews did illuminate 
manuscripts, some of them being of outstanding beauty; we know that 
there existed in the Hebrew character (if not in the Hebrew languages) 
handbooks for making the colours for book-illumination; we see that 
in many cases the text and illumination are integrated in a fashion which 
would hardly be possible if the illuminator was alien to the subject: 
and we now realise that the prejudice to the delineation of the human 
form carried little weight among Jews in vast areas of the medieval and 
post-medieval world. There is no reason to assume henceforth that these 
anonymous specimens of medieval Jewish art, some of them of such high 
quality, were not in fact carried out by Jewish artists. 

This whole subject has been all too far neglected hitherto. It is only 
in our day that the fundamental documents dealing with the subject 
have been collected and that their study has begun. A fresh vista in the 
history of aesthetics may well be opening up. 


REFERENCE 


1The decorative motifs commonly used in the ritual art of this period—the Menorah 
or Temple Candelabrum, the (twisted) pillars associated with the Temple of Solomon 
but also found in the synagogues of the classical period, the Altar and its appurtenances, 
the Priestly vestments, the Ten Commandments and so on—also seem to reflect the 
usage of early centuries and to suggest a continuity of tradition, through intervening 
links now no longer traceable. 
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THE CORRELATION OF EXPRESSIONIST 
AND HEDONIST AESTHETIC THEORIES 
Hubert Waley 


IN THE following pages the main problems of aesthetics—inspiration, 
communication and pleasure—have been removed from the sort of 
setting usually allotted to them and re-arranged against a less familiar 
background. The attempt to formulate a system of physiological 
aesthetics can, of course, claim no novelty. What I believe to be new 
is the stress here laid on one particular view of physiology—its aspect 
as a study of energy-patterns and their routes of travel. 

The choice of such phenomena as the basic concepts for a theory 
necessitates an alarming quantity of guesswork, because we have to plot 
our points on a map containing vast tracts of unexplored territory, 
But the present trend of laboratory work is towards filling in these very 
tracts. Meanwhile the armchair speculator can be usefully occupied in 
trying to fit together a coherent picture from the very incomplete 
jig-saw fragments provided by common sense and scientific experiment. 
I hope therefore that the reader will return a verdict of ‘unverified’ 
rather than ‘unverifiable’ when he has considered the ideas here put 
forward. 


Every attempt to formulate a general system of aesthetics must 


encounter the problem of killing two birds with one stone. For every 
work of art is both a means of communication and a source of pleasure. 
It is a weakness both of past and present systems that they tend to stress 
one aspect at the expense of the other and even to treat ‘Hedonism’ 
and ‘Expressionism’ as mutually exclusive creeds. This failure to do 
equal justice to both aspects may be due in part to a failure to bring into 
the problem the data furnished by modern physiological research. We are 
only slowly coming to realise how deceptively over-simplified is our 
naked-eye view of a living organism. We are only now beginning to 
crowd into our mental picture of its vital activities patterns of energy 
inconceivably complex in their structure, kaleidoscopic in their range 
of variety, yet constantly characteristic of one individual as distinct from 
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other individuals. This enriched and elaborated picture cannot but lead 
to a complete revolution in our outlook on the problems of aesthetics. 
There ceases to be any obstacle to supposing that the rhythms of a 
symphony are a sound-embodied version of the composer’s individual 
physiological rhythms. 

Among the logical results of such an assumption would be the pos- 
sibility of linking human aesthetic communication-cycles with some 
animal communication-cycles. This comparison may shed light on the 
fundamental nature of human aesthetic experience. In order to see more 
clearly what kind of cycle is involved we need to note two opposite 
tendencies which characterise every kind of communication-cycle 
whether animal or human. The distinction is between those cycles in 
which some combination of pre-fabricated sequences is triggered off by a 
given sort of signal and those in which a chain of definitely-structured 
signals evokes a chain of responses matching in structure. One might call 
such responses ‘echo’ responses. In practice the two types tend to be 
used together. If a teacher says: “Come here and repeat after me—amo, 
amas, amat,’ then approaching the teacher with an intention of verbal 
echoing is a prefabricated response built up when the pupil learnt to 
understand English and obey orders. But his responses to the stimuli 
of hearing the Latin words are echo-responses, dependent only on the 
formal pattern of the words, not on their meaning. This particular 
instance is of course a special case in so far as it concerns a literal echoing 
of sound-pattern with sound-pattern. But the principles involved are not 
materially changed when the response is a transposed echo only— 
preserving the formal pattern of the stimulus but changing the medium 
in which that pattern is embodied. For example, when an N.C.O. 
shouts ‘Left, right, left!’ his squad does not shout ‘Left, right, left!’ 
back at him but responds to the sound-pattern of his voice with a 
similarly-structured and synchronous movement-pattern of their legs. 
Their response is a transposed echo. These considerations are a necessary 
preliminary to understanding such communication-cycles as the mating 
songs of birds, which provide a convenient starting-point for theories 
regarding the physiological basis of all aesthetic experience. They may 
be treated as consisting of four phases: 

1. The establishment of a dominant set of physiological rhythms in the 
signal-sending bird’s organism. 

2. Signal-sending (in this case singing a song embodying these rhythms. ) 

3. Signal-receiving (in this case certain patterns of energy pass from 
the ear to the brain of a proposed mate.) 

4. Response by proposed mate (literal echo-response if the bird 
answers the call with a similar cry, and transposed echo response if the 
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sound pattern occasions a similar physiological pattern in the courted 
bird, in which case the courting bird has scored a success.) 

These four phases form a simple ground-plan on which the puzzling 
complications of human art can be theoretically based. 

First let us consider what complications have to be introduced when 
we pass from bird serenading to human serenading. The average serenader 
sings from memory, not inspiration, so we must put into the picture a 
third party—the Composer. This brings up the crucial question—the 
pivotal point, surely, for any system of aesthetics—what is the source of 
the Composer’s inspiration? Whence, that is to say, come the scraps 
of sound-pattern which float into his consciousness and start the process 
off? I do not know on what ground we can assign to him different sources 
from those of the singing bird—namely his own normal physiological 
rhythms, which are the result and of his heredity and his life experiences, 

In the case of the bird this assumption follows the ‘Gestaltist’ point 
of view that the bird’s vocal gestures—its song—conform with the 
prevailing pattern of its physiological rhythms. Such a supposition is 
made all the more tempting by noting how simple a circuit-diagram 
could explain the transfer of a given pattern of neural energy from 
internal organs to organs working vocal apparatus. In mere terms of 
circuitry one can account well enough for the skylark’s ‘unpremeditated’ 
art. It may well not be beyond human wit to imagine diagrams of neural 
circuitry which will account for the premeditated art of human beings. 

Here at any rate is an attempt in this direction. Let us suppose that 
the human composer has an abnormal lack of insulation between neural 
circuits involved in his emotional states and neural circuits connected 
with the sound-reception areas of his brain. Overflowing energy- 
patterns from his emotional circuits will then tend to produce derivative 
energy-patterns in his hearing-circuits. Since his hearing-circuits can 
only, when stimulated in any way, produce impressions of sound the 
end-term of this chain of events will be fragments of sound-pattern 
intruding into his consciousness from an inscrutable source. To put 
this supposition briefly—inspiration may be a freak form of self-awareness. 
This is not a supposition which involves belittling the composer’s truly 
formidable task of completing his work with the aid of trained sensibility 
and comprehensive knowledge. 

The bird’s song serves its purpose and is heard no more till next year’s 
breeding season, but the composer’s score lies ready for any group of 
executants—or any reproducing machine—to bring it to life at any 
moment. When this happens the event constitutes Phase 2—-signal- 
sending—in the basic sequence of four phases which we are using as 
a ground-plan. 
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As regards Phase 3—the signal-reception stage—the train of signals 
from ear to brain, there is nothing apparently to suggest that the difference 
between bird and man is here significant. We can pass therefore to the 
final stage—Phase 4—the response of the receiving organism. The pith 
of the problem is what happens inside us when we go to a concert? 
We ask ourselves the question and incoherence supervenes. We have 
therefore to fall back on guesswork guided by economy of hypothesis. 
Economy of hypothesis suggests re-using for Response the concepts 
introduced to explain Inspiration, merely putting them into reverse. 
For the Composer emotion begets music. For his audience music 
begets emotion. We saw the Composer as getting patterns in his hearing- 
circuits which had leaked in from his emotional circuits. As a first guess 
therefore we might try seeing his audience as individuals who get 
patterns in their emotional circuits which have leaked in from their 
hearing-circuits. It would be easy to think of explanations at a purely 
physical level which could be fitted into such a picture to explain the 
relative abundance of audiences as compared with the scarcity of com- 
posers, quite apart from the acquired erudition needed by composers 
of complex works. 

There is a second line of approach to the problem of Response which 
leads towards similar conclusions. We can try looking at musical response 
as seen by the naked eye from without. Who makes the most visible 
response to music? Naturally the person who dances to music. And what 
is the nature of his response? Obviously it is just as much ‘isomorphic’ to 
the music—just as much a transposed echo—as the steps of his squad are 
isomorphic to the shouts of the sergeant. A very simple piece of circuitry 
in the brain would account for this relationship. We only have to suppose 
that some portion of the energy-pattern in hearing-circuits gets trans- 
ferred to effector circuits, a supposition which coincides with those 
previously suggested by inverting the processes of inspiration. It may be 
objected that the mystery of musical response lies in the feelings, not 
in the movements, aroused. | would reply that perhaps, by a fallacious 
habit of mind, we tend to exaggerate the difference between feelings and 
bodily movements. May not our aesthetic feelings be the conscious 
counterpart of internal events which consist of happenings just as 
physical as a high kick though smaller in scale and screened from direct 
observation? If there is any ground for such suppositions then our two 
lines of speculative approach have converged to a common point, 
presenting us with a picture of musical response as a transposed echo- 
response to the music’s patterns—a response which, in the case of 
dancing, is visible and, in the case of feeling, would be visible if adequate 
instruments of observation were available. The question why the energy- 
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patterns poured into the system by the music produce results in some 
effector circuits rather than in others could be tackled in terms of 
resonance. Resonance could also account for the distribution of some 
energy-patterns outwards into visible movements while others go inward 
and produce an invisible internal dance. The legs and arms, regarded as 
pendulums, have lower natural oscillation frequencies than those 
revealed in the brain, for example, by the electroencephalograph. 
The arms and legs therefore respond to the slow rhythm of the beat while 
the finer faster rhythms are echoed internally. Through all four phases 
of the cycle from inspiration to response one pattern has persisted and 
the accomplishment of communication is the re-appearance in the 
receiving organism of those rhythms which originally stirred the trans- 
mitting organism into expressive action. 

We are now in a position to put aside for the moment our analysis of 
aesthetic communication and turn to the problem of aesthetic pleasure, 
What is its true nature? Again I think we should turn to the visible 
symptoms of aesthetic experience and see if we have overlooked anything. 

We have, as a matter of fact, overlooked a symptom more common 
among primitive than among civilised people—the achievement by 
dancing of a trance-state. Since some dancing leads to complete trance- 
states then the hypothesis is worth entertaining that all dancing involves 
a partial trance-state and that this concept can be extended to every 
sort of aesthetic response. We have now reached a point from which a 
system of aesthetics can be glimpsed which will treat aesthetic communica- 
tion and aesthetic pleasure as different aspects of the same set of events. 
What we described as a transposed echo-response provides a technique 
for communication in so far as it causes a pattern of emotional events 
which made their first appearance in one organism to re-appear in a 
second organism—or even in a whole assembly of organisms—and it 
provides a technique for giving pleasure in so far as a ‘set’ of the brain 
to produce mere echoing is a simpler bit of circuitry than the normal 
circuitry required to meet the practical problems of life. Without attempt- 
ing to explore further the reasons why simplified brain-states are 
found pleasureable we may merely note in passing the numerous 
instances of euphoric feeling accompanying inhibition of the higher 
brain-centres by drugs, accidents, diseases (such as epilepsy) or surgery. 
The concept of simplified brain-circuitry thus seems to stand a chance of 
being the single stone-throw which bags both birds. 

If music were the only art in the world, the aesthetician’s task of 
explaining how it happens and what it achieves would be sufficiently 
perplexing. But music merely provides the core of the problem and 
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hybrid in their whole structure and fade off at their outer edges into 
non-aesthetic practical activities such as purely factual representation, 
technological construction, informative discourse and so forth. It is 
necessary to keep in mind that some fields of visual and verbal art lie 
near the core and can work in combination with music in order to avoid 
the temptation to treat these arts in isolation when attempting to analyse 
the mechanisms of aesthetic experience. This temptation arises when we 
try to apply to visual art the rather simple explanations put forward 
above as possibly applicable to music. 

Starting at Phase 1—Inspiration—we light at once on a rather curious 
fact. One can sometimes see in the visual sphere a phenomenon which we 
merely made a matter of supposition in the auditory sphere. That is to 
say one can sometimes see patterns derived from visceral functioning 
producing hallucinatory effects in visual circuits. This may occur for 
example in feverish dreams when the patient sees blobs sliding toward 
him in a regular rhythm which he realises, on half-awakening, to be the 
rhythm of his own heart-beats. It might be worth investigating whether 
the pulsating patterns seen in mescal intoxication may not be similar in 
origin, which might be done simply by recording their frequencies 
and comparing them with the known frequencies of various physiological 
rhythms. If they turn out to be, in fact, visualisation of physiological 
rhythms, then Aldous Huxley’s remark that they resemble modern 
abstract paintings would help forward the analogy which | am trying to 
establish between musical and visual inspiration in so far as abstract visual 
art is concerned. But the fact has to be faced that representational artists 
do not use as their starting-point little bits of abstract design intruding 
into consciousness. The late Sir Stanley Spencer once told me that the 
starting-point of his pictures was a curious impression that some corner 
of the Cookham landscape was, as it were, alive and trying to attract 
his attention. This expresses vividly a feeling which, I suspect, is common 
to most representational painters. Whatever may be the case with 
abstract painters, it is not generally supposed that most representational 
painters see visions of abstract pattern as a preliminary to painting a 
picture. The truth seems to be that ‘significant form’ creeps into their 
pictures while they work, partly through the personal-gesture element 
in drawing and partly through the system of metaphorical gestures 
described as ‘Empathy’. 

Phase 2 of the visual artist’s work—his signal-sending—is therefore 
a very complicated affair, but basically it rests on the same ground-plan 
as the expressive behaviour of animals and musical expression by human 
beings—namely the externalisation of physiological rhythms. Moreover, 
guidance in the selection of subjects by a mystic feeling of mutual 
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comprehension between artist and subject could be explained without 
abandoning the concept of physiological rhythms leaking from emotional 
circuits into visual circuits. We have only to assume that in the represen- 
tational artist this leakage is comparatively weak and merely produces a 
predisposition towards the registration of certain patterns in the visual 
cortex, without actually at once intruding the patterns into consciousness, 
When by chance later on the artist receives a pattern of visual impressions 
from without which coincide to some extent with his inwardly-produced 
pattern, the impression which he gets is one of enhanced awareness— 
a curious feeling not easily described in words. Taking all these possibili- 
ties into account there seems some ground for a valid analogy between the 
musician and the painter in their phases of inspiration and signal-sending. 

We now come to Phase 3—the reception of signals from a visual work 
of art. In this phase our analogy with music undergoes considerable 
complications. We have to consider the comprehensive pattern of 
brain-events in each case. The hearing of music produces a straight- 
forward stream of signals from ear to brain which can be diverted into 
emotional circuits and made to grind out moods as a mill-wheel grinds 
out flour. 

The seeing of a visual pattern on the other hand produces in the circuits 
from retina to mid-brain a series of signals scrambled by irregular 
scanning-sweeps plus, in parallel, the series of signals needed to unscramble 
the retina-to-mid-brain series. Visual perception is thus a synthesis of 
rapidly accumulated memories and the constellation of brain-events 
which corresponds with the perception of a visual pattern is pond-like, 
rather than stream-like. We have to picture this particular pond as 
structured by a pattern of eddy-currents. These eddy-currents are 
contributed not only by memories of retina-to-mid-brain signals and 
eye-muscle-to-mid-brain signals recently received, but also by more 
remote memories of exploring similar shapes and surfaces manually. 
The upshot of all this is that the energy-patterns available from visual 
sources for producing aesthetic effects in emotional circuits are not 
arranged in a manner likely to produce spectacular effects. Eddy- 
currents will whirl twigs but not turn a wheel. Art-lovers neither dance 
nor faint in front of the pictures of their choice. What actually does go 
on inside them we shall not know until science devises physiological 
recording instruments of inconceivable sensitivity. 

Meanwhile we must content ourselves with introspective data. 
Looking at art gives us a feeling of contact with the personality of the 
artist and a feeling of pleasure. Both these feelings could be assumed to 
rest basically on the ground-plan assigned to musical mood-transference. 
The feelings of personal contact could be occasioned by resonance of 
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some of the incoming signal-systems with some systems of the art- 
lover’s physiology. Such a process would establish in him physiological 
rhythms matching those which compelled the painter to paint. A 
4-phase isomorphic communication-cycle would thus be the basis of 
visual art, as of music, though the superstructures of representation, 
fitness for purpose, involvement with symbolic ritual and so forth often 
make the ground-plan hard to trace. 

Again—to come to the question of pleasure—just as we assumed that 
the pleasure of music is a pleasure deriving from simplified brain 
circuitry, so we can make the same assumption regarding the pleasure 
obtainable from visual art. Professor Grey Walter has demonstrated in 
experiments with high-speed flashes and E.E.G. the startling results 
which can be achieved by stimulating the visual channels with key- 
frequency flashes which interlock with some of the natural rhythms of 
the brain. 

It is beyond the scope of this essay to probe further into the nature of 
pleasurable trance-states. We may, however, note in passing that the 
irrational nature of visual aesthetic pleasure is demonstrated by the calm 
complacency with which we view pictures of horrific subjects. Psycholo- 
gists would perhaps see in aesthetic pleasure an instance of comfortable 
back-sliding down the slope of mental evolution, while the bio-physicist 
might maintain that energy rescued from dissipation in higher channels 
thus beomes available for pleasurable use in lower channels. In any event 
it is possible to include the visual arts in a schematic view of aesthetic 
experience which treats both aesthetic communication and aesthetic 
pleasure as twin products of a certain simplified cerebral state. Some of 
the pleasure may be an attribute of the act of communication, and some 
of it may be an attribute of giving our highest functions a spell off duty 
and getting on nicely without them. We are still far indeed from dis- 
entangling such a problem. But we shall be taking a step towards dis- 
entangling it if we work on aesthetic systems which recognise the 
inseparability of aesthetic communication and aesthetic pleasure. This 
involves shedding from the topic most forms of natural beauty such as 
landscape, plant forms, and so forth, except in so far as they are seen as 
sources of rhythm which, by pure co-incidence, ‘entrance’ us with 
key-rhythms which affect.our brain-circuitry. 

We cannot reasonably say that these natural forms ‘communicate’ 
with us. On the other hand we become entitled to weld firmly on to 
human aesthetics the aesthetics of animal courtship, and this may prove 
the thin end of the wedge in prizing open the mysteries of isomorphism 
as between physiological rhythms in the love-lorn animal or human being 
and their externalisation, reception and re-enactment. 
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i 

_ THE QuEsTION ‘What is Modern Art’ is a complex one and it 
will yield a clear answer to the enquiring mind only if the reasons 
which led to its formation are thoroughly examined. We will see that as 
with all complex questions—when analysing the individual elements of 
which it is composed—we shall advance towards an understanding of the 
whole movement known as ‘modern’, to comprehend its raison d’étre, 
And in the analysis of the particular elements we must not be perturbed 
in our enquiry by the confusing multitude of ‘isms,’ of trends, of stylistic 
schools, but search for the ideas behind the great variety of new forms 
of speech, study their causes and the driving power which moves them. 
Their meaning, of which their strange shapes, manner of composition, 
construction and combination are the visual embodiment, will become 
obvious to us. 

There are, however, other than aesthetic questions involved, and | 
would like to touch on some of these general problems of an art-historical 
and humanistic character in an introductory philosophical section. Any 
more detailed examination would go beyond the framework of this 
paper. It has been elaborated in another connection.? 

After this introductory part a few statements will follow from a 
paper which I worked out on the theory and development of modern 
art for the Enciclopedia Universale dell’ Arte in Rome. (Encyclopaedia of 
World Art, New York). It contains a clarification of the terms ‘modern’ 
and ‘contemporary,’ a new definition of art elaborated on the basis of a 
critical study of the meaning of this term presented in an historic survey 
from antiquity to the present day, a definition of modern art and its 
various classifications, the elucidation of the beginning of modern art 
about which there are divergent opinions among art historians, and 
finally a study of the relationship between modern science and art. 

But first let me illustrate the scope of our quest. There is an enigmatic 
character about modern art, a mystery, something which requires to be 
* Paper read to the British Society of Aesthetics on Feb. 1st. 1961 (Ed.) 
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understood before it can be enjoyed and appreciated. There is an inner 
need to be satisfied for the people who fill our modern exhibition halls— 
what is it that they are searching for? And can their urge be satisfied? 
In juxtaposing works of a modern with those of a traditional conception 
the scope of our quest can be grasped in its far-reaching consequences 
and in its profundity. 

Let us for instance confront the Fresco of a Cup Bearer from Candia, 
Crete (1500 B.c.) with a rectangular architectural composition by 
Mondrian from 1921; the Pompeian wall-painting Maiden Gathering 
Flowers from Stabiae (1st cent. a.p.) with Pierre Jeanneret’s Purist Still 
Life of 1924; Giotto’s Meeting of Joachim and Anna at the Golden Gate 
from the Chapel of the Scrovegni at the Arena in Padua (1st decade of the 
fourteenth century; early Renaissance) with Dali’s Surrealist paranoiac 
Soft Construction with Boiled Beans from 1936; Uccello’s The Rout of San 
Romano (about 1450; Renaissance) with Juan Gris’s (Cubist) Ace of 
Clubs from 1916; Mathias Griinewald’s (Expressionist) Crucifixion from 
the Isenheim Altar in Colmar (1509-1511) with Paul Klee’s (Primitive- 
Phantastic) Flora on the Rocks from 1940; Rembrandt’s (Humanist- 
Realistic) Scholar Seated in an Interior with a Winding Stair (1633) with 
Miro’s (Naive-refined) Mercury of 1930. 

What strikes us at once is that traditional art does not cause us any 
obvious difficulties. It can be appreciated in an unobstructed way, 
enjoyed and even interpreted without an immediate need for and reliance 
on some theoretical or art-historical knowledge. It is an art which speaks 
to our senses and through them to our mind. In the modern work of art 
we are often left alone and wondering. Because it is not the world of our 
senses or universally accepted symbols that is confronting us, but an 
imaginary, a visionary, a constructed, a personal world, a world of 
concepts, forms and signs, which we cannot comprehend unless we are 
informed about their meaning, the motivating power behind their 
existence, the link with a chain of traditions novel to our experience and 
different from that hitherto accepted. 


Il. 

The tradition of European culture in general and its art in particular 
has primarily a Greek root with a Roman dependency on the one hand, 
and a Judaeo-Christian root on the other hand. It will be advisable for the 
sake of clarity to approach our preliminary enquiry from two different 
angles, the one mainly art-historical, the other ideological. 

We know, or at least we believe that we know, what Greek Man 
was. And this knowledge we have acquired from his social and 
political history, from studying his religious beliefs, his philosophical 
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systems, his art and poetry, i.e. his thinking and feeling, his relationship 
to the Universe, his reaction to life. We can imagine this man and re- 
construct him in our mind with the help of the works of art which he 
produced, the architecture and the literature which he bequeathed to us, 
Apollonian and Dionysian man, the initiator of the notion of ideal 
beauty, of cosmic harmony, of the dignity and greatness of man: Man 
who freed himself physically and mentally in his fight with the beast, 
which is the symbol of the supernatural powers that he could not under- 
stand and could not master, tortured, dread-ridden man fumbling in 
darkness, until the hero appears, Hercules, Theseus, to liberate him and 
start a new phase in human consciousness. Greek man, the first thinker 
on scientific lines, to whom even the modern scientist returns in his 
meditations.? 

Roman man—man the great law-giver, the conqueror and empire 
builder, the man of order, of civilisation, who retained as the most 
precious part of all his conquests the style, the ideas and the mythological 
universe of Greek culture.® 

Byzantine man—man subdued by an overpowering concept of the 
Godhead, man of a rigid hieratic social order, of absolute values and 
ideas.4 

Romanesque man—man in need of salvation, struggling with the beast. 
(Compare with the statement on Greek man. In Romanesque churches 
the beast crept in right up to the altar, where it often found a grotesque 
representation). The man of fear and trembling, groping in the Jabilitas 
rerum, the uncertainty of all things.® 

Gothic man—man finding his way out of darkness into light, to love, 
to cosmic harmony, to the beauty of nature ; the man ofa new Christianity, 
the third Gospel,* of a new philosophy, that of Joachim of Floris 
(Gioachino da Fiore), of a new style, in which the striving upward to 
the heights and the longing for light and colour and beauty are expressed 
in one of the few pure examples of style in the history of art. The beast 
is expelled from the Gothic church and cathedral, it remains only on its 
outside, where it hovers, a gargoyle, a power full of temptation and 
danger, but conquered, for the moment, by the faith and goodwill of man.’ 

Renaissance man—the rediscoverer of classic antiquity, the founder of 
the modern concept of humanism, of a new erudition, proud man search- 
ing after the truth without the tutelage of the Church, the first experi- 
mental scientist, art-loving, art-sponsoring man, man personifying the 
struggle of the European spirit kat’ exochén the struggle between the 
Greek and the Christian views of life, and their fusion into a whole, a 
cultural unity—again and again we will encounter this struggle; the 
last time it was in the titanic figure of Nietzsche on whom Nihilism 
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and also Existentialism are built in our age—the man with an aristocratic 
social ideal as elaborated in the Libro del Cortegiano, the famous Courtier, 
by Castiglione, elegant, sceptical, bold man of the Renaissance. *® 

Baroque man—man who faced the greatest crisis in the history of the 
united Christian Church since Christianity was divided into an Eastern 
and a Western branch with Rome and Byzantium as their respective 
centres; Baroque man who fought the ideas of the Reformation and 
who in the function of the ecclesia militans, the fighting church, and the 
ecclesia triumphans, the triumphant church, brought forth what is con- 
sidered to be the last great style in European architecture and art, the 
Rococo style which followed being only an effeminate, worldly and 
aesthetic variation of it.® 

But who is modern man? And how is he represented? Look at Giorgio 
de Chirico’s faceless dummy sitting in a geometrically defined dead and 
melancholy space (The Seer, 1915); or at the tortured expression of 
André Masson’s Self-Portrait (1946). What is left of the human face in 
Picasso’s Neolithic shapes presented as Head (1929) and what happened 
to the human likeness in his Portrait of 1938? 

We will devote ourselves to this question directly. 


Ill. 

The revival of the classical style in Neo-Classicism, the sentimentality 
of the Pre-Raphaelites or of the German Biedermeyer, the emotional 
concept of Romanticism and the decorative quality of Art Nouveau or 
Jugendstil—all the art devoted to these trends produced works often 
of great technical skill but without the vitality which is the sign of every 
genuinely great style. These styles, ceaselessly copied and imitated, 
became sterile at last, and the art taught in the Academies of Europe 
about the middle of the nineteenth century and later had become devoid 
of all life, was completely impotent, accepting as its only canon a slavish 
repetition of the Renaissance doctrines of naturalism and scientific 
perspective, of the subject matters of antiquity, more or less adapted to 
the bourgeois mentality, more or less romanticized. Art was at a dead- 
end and it is here that we have to search for the new beginnings: in 
Academicism lies the cause for the necessity of a re-orientation of art 
altogether. 

When the artist turned to nature again, in Plein-Airism (the paysages 
intimes of the School of Fontainebleau, the small sketches of Constable— 
not his large paintings, which were produced for the exhibitions of the 
Royal Academy—the landscapes of Bonnington) and later on in Realism, 
we have to see in it a new orientation towards life and its representation 
in works of art. A new element of truth entered—the truthfulness to life. 
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The Plein-Airists painted in the quiet light of a forest, the Impressionists 
pursued this venture and painted in the full sunshine. They developed a 
new theory of colour based on scientific research. Here we are already 
in the midst of what we call the Early Phase of Modern Art. For us today 
there is still no enigmatic character in this art, the breach with tradition 
has not yet taken place. We today are inclined to define as modern only 
the more extreme tendencies, although in their time both Realism 
and Impressionism were repudiated and violently criticized. 

The real break came with Cubism, the definition of which in a nutshell 
ist he determination to abandon the Renaissance tradition entirely and 
to try to conceive a new idea of representation, composition and con- 
struction, a completely novel way of organizing the plane surface inside 
a picture frame or, in sculpture, the revolutionizing of the traditional 
way of conceiving what is the sculptural. 

Today we know there is, even in this new conception, a link with 
tradition, but with a tradition which lies outside and beyond the un- 
folding of the great European styles, in a word with the primitive styles 
of all peoples and ages and the styles of prehistoric times. Primitive art 
already knew the ‘Cubist’ representation of objects viewed from different 
angles simultaneously, knew the superimposition of forms, i.e. the use 
of transparency, knew of a perspective which was not the perspective 
of the Renaissance, had by instinct that freedom of representation that 
was not bound by any representational rules. The Cubist notion develop- 
ing to its extreme the concept of /’art pour I’art, art for art’s sake, led 
to what is considered to be the absolute freedom of the artist in creating 
and shaping his vision, and between this notion and all the extreme 
‘isms,’ especially in the field of abstraction (Tachism, abstraction lyrique, 
Action Painting, Vitalism), there is a direct and distinct connection, a 
logical line of development. Primitivism was discovered for European 
art already by Gauguin and his contemporaries, the Symbolists. It is 
Gauguin’s great influence which is felt in Fauvism, the style initiated by 
Matisse, which freed the artist in the use of strong primary colours so 
typical of all primitive art (which does not favour any of the refined 
values that were employed in such a masterly way by the Impressionists), 
and in the use of simplified and typified forms with a decidedly decorative 
quality but without any implication of the symbolic and the significant 
sign which dominates primitive art, often with a magic purpose. 

‘Instinct is recaptured,’ Apollinaire exclaimed when presenting this 
new trend of the Fauves, “The Wild Beasts,’ to the public. The discovery 
and interpretation of new primitive cultures through anthropology and 
archaeology during the first decades of the twentieth century had strong 
repercussions in the aesthetic field which again influenced further 
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developments. The taste for the primitive as an aesthetic, not a purely 
ethnological quality, was transmitted by the artist to his surroundings, 
a fact which changed the stylistic feeling of the whole age. 

There is a long step from ethnology to the concept of a new, primitive 
beauty as source of inspiration, to a primary relationship and attitude to 
life and living. 

So we have a clearly rational element in modern art (the constructive 
quality of Cubism, both analytical and synthetic, and derived from it the 
constructive character of Futurism, Purism, geometric Abstract Art, etc.) 
and a primitive, spontaneous element, both contributing to the complex 
picture of art as we know it today. 

Here, however, we have to stop for a moment and turn our attention 
from art-historical considerations to ideological ones. Let us start with 
the assertion—or shall we call it an axiom?—that Art is Expression. 
It is the expression of human values, of emotions, and of thoughts, it is 
one form of the cognition of the Universe as reflected in us, it is the visual 
form given to our view of life and the world. We have spoken already 
in this sense of Greek, of Roman, of Byzantine, of Romanesque, of 
Gothic and of Baroque man. What is Modern Man? And what is the 
main difference between him and his ancestors? We shall find that when 
answering the question what modern man is, we will also obtain the 
answer to our question about the meaning and significance of his art. 

The all-pervading new force which has changed our way of life is 
modern science and stemming from it modern technology. There is no 
doubt that this is the absolutely new factor in the development of 
homo sapiens during the last 300 years. I should like to quote Bertrand 
Russell on this subject : ‘Science, as a dominant factor in determining the 
beliefs of educated men . . . has proved itself an incredibly powerful 
revolutionary force. When we consider how recently it has risen to 
power, we find ourselves forced to believe that we are at the very 
beginning of its work in transforming human life.’ (The Impact of Science 
on Society.) Such a power does not only change the way and rhythm of 
life and its surroundings, it changes man in his entire outlook on Being. 

This process of change has a negative and a positive aspect. The 
negative or destructive aspect consists of the breaking up of what has 
been credited and accepted as a body of certainties in the realm of 
religion, of philosophy and of art. What once was considered as of 
permanent and fundamental value is now being questioned, dissected 
and pushed aside as unsatisfactory, historically dated and past. The 
positive aspect we can recognize in the fact that the revolutionizing 
consequences of scientific thought and method have entrusted to the 
hands of man unforeseen powers and a new certainty: the certainty that 
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non-dogmatic science will lead man towards a basic understanding of the 

phenomena of life. In dominating and changing life for the benefit of 
mankind by technological means and in a hitherto undreamt of manner, 

man is entering a new phase in his ambiguous history, he is embarking 

upon the stage of a universal culture. 

Scientific man has given up picturing for himself creation as a com- 

prehensible whole, has given up embracing it in a unified world-view. 

He has no choice, he must proceed step by step in the investigation of the 

natural laws, to be able to apply them for his purposes. He has given up 

his privileged position in the universe as it was known to the Greeks— 

I refer to Protagoras’s dictum that Man is the measure of all things ; or to 

the Christian idea that Man is the beneficiary of God’s Grace, that he is 

assured of his salvation and of eternal life through the sacrifice of God’s 

own Son. Modern scientific man seems to be more modest and patient 

in his aspirations. In fact, he has become more determined to penetrate 

through his reason and his experimental procedure deep into the realm 

of the microcosmos and the macrocosmos and here, maybe, we can find 

a point where a synthesis of both, the old and the new, is possible. 

On the one hand we have Existentialist man with his scepsis, the notion 
of the absurdity of human life, his Angst and isolation, finding himself 
to be a mere living speck in a vast expanding universe, a minute pheno- 
menon among innumerable phenomena of equal importance, experiencing 
again in our age the upsurge of the apocalyptic beast. He dreads the 
mysterious powers of the unleashed elements of creation, with no 
spiritual forces to harness them, with no creed to embrace them by 
empathy, to harmonize them, to experience the world and himself as 
one and the same emanation of an entity. He has lost himself and the 
Godhead in splitting up the world into the duality of a cerebral subject 
and an analyzed object. But he is beginning to realize more and more 
in the second half of the twentieth century that his position is a lost one. 
A victim of psycho-analysis, he has to fight to gain ground under his 
feet again or accept being swallowed up by nothingness. He has to re- 
concile his fear with the new certainties provided by science. Scientific 
man, on the other hand, self-confident, inspired and courageous, the 
conqueror of outer space and of the atom, ever searching, restless, 
Faustian ; scientific man, after his victories in physics, has now embarked 
on the quest of securing from life its own secret. But in this new sphere 
of research, in biology, he encounters mystery after mystery which, as 
professor Adolf Portmann has observed, he will never be able to penetrate 
by rational means (Biologie und Geist). In turning back to learn from the 
wisdom of the old what they perceived of the miracle of creation by 
intuition, he is opening up new vistas in science with a leitmotif of 
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reconciliation. Both, Existentialist and Scientific Man, are slowly moving 
towards each other and they will meet at some point in the near future. 
This whole process is mirrored in the art of our day. We said before that 
age-old values were fading away or are being scrutinized from the plat- 
form of a new scientific knowledge, values of faith, of philosophy, of 
morals, of art—human values. So much so that at one time in the nine- 
teenth century a purely mechanistic and materialistic view of the world 
predominated. It was based on the idealistic philosophy of the seventeenth 
century and developed in the eighteenth century by the genius of the 
physicists. A. N. Whitehead in his study Science and the Modern World 
has described it ina most penetrating, and at the same time poetic, manner. 

This mechanistic and materialistic view of the world was a phase only, 
an extreme phase—it too is reflected in modern art ; take the stroboscopic 
representation of movement by Duchamp and the Futurists, the Dadaistic 
ready-mades, the matter-painting of Dubuffet. Soon, however, counter- 
forces developed, especially in the realm of philosophy, the science of 
mythology, the comparative history of religions and in psychology. 
Even this wave of anti-rationalism is reflected, and very decidedly so, 
in the realm of art. (Klee, Miréd, Kokoschka, Tobey, Sam Francis). 
So, contrary to the opinion that it is the artist who is a discoverer of 
ideas reflecting life, it is, in our opinion, always someone else, the 
philosopher, the scientist, the psychologist, who discovers new aspects 
of thought which are reflected in art. Modern art is greatly dependent 
on the spiritual climate produced by science, or equally by the forces 
opposing it. It has accepted more or less consequently three decisive 
factors in the approach of the scientist to his own particular problems. 
Firstly, specialization. Every single ‘ism’ is an example of a specialized 
approach. For Surrealism it is the “dream-life’ and the unconscious in its 
Freudian aspect, (Dali adopted the paranoiac approach); for Cubism 
a new pictorial organization which is an analogy to the atomic or mole- 
cular concept of matter, in particular, and the concept of the new for its 
own sake as represented by science, in general. For Futurism it is move- 
ment; for Abstraction it is the dissolution of matter in energy. We can 
identify, secondly, as a consequence of specialization the modern artist’s 
determination to push any problem to its extreme. Hence the extreme 
movements in modern art, be it Expressionism or Phantastic Art, 
Dadaism or Abstraction. Thirdly, there is dehumanization. In art as in 
science, man has given up his privilege of occupying a central place in the 
care of divine providence, he is levelled down, distorted, atomized and 
finally disappears altogether. Art is no longer humanistic, it is cosmic, 
it is microscopic, it is dynamic, it is chaotic, it is vitalistic, it may be 
lyrical, it is abstract: it mirrors the inward aspects of distintegrated 
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modern man, it mirrors dehumanized scientific man and his constructive 
technological will-power, it gives fractions of inner and outer experiences 
but not a whole. Not yet. At the point, however, where Existentialist 
and Scientific Man will meet in their urge for reconciliation, at this 
crucial point of synthesis, art will achieve again a new unity, a wholeness, 
a new subject-matter. 


IV. 


I believe that this our extended investigation has brought us a com- | 


prehension of the spiritual situation out of which modern art grew, and 
without which it is not and never will be understandable. 

Our final task is now a relatively easy one: to define what is art in 
general and what is modern art in particular. 

The concept of art has changed its meaning in different periods, 
In Antiquity, in Medieval times, in the Renaissance, it meant something 
other than in the seventeenth century France which produced the notion 
of the Beaux Arts. We cannot, however, dwell here upon these develop- 
ments. They may be found in any history of aesthetics. 

To arrive at a contemporary definition of art the definitions of the 
past have had to be submitted to a critical examination. The most 
comprehensive attempt of this kind has been undertaken in the middle 
of this century by Professor Thomas Munro in his work The Arts and 
Their Inierrelations. The philosophy which was thereby applied is that of 
Naturalism and the definition, which consists, in fact, of three definitions, 
reads as follows :— 


1. (a) ‘Art is skill in making or doing that which is used or intended asa 
stimulus to satisfactory aesthetic experience, often along with 
other ends or functions; especially in such a way that the per- 
ceived stimulus, the meaning it suggests, or both, are felt as 
beautiful, pleasant, interesting, emotionally moving, or other- 
wise valuable as objects of direct experience, in addition to any 
instrumental values they may have; 

(b) Art is skill in expressing and communicating past emotional and 
other experience, individual and social ; 

(c) Especially that phase in such skill or activity which is concerned 
with designing, composing, or performing with personal inter- 
pretation, as distinguished from routine execution or mechanical 
reproduction. 


2. Also, a product of such skill, or products collectively ; works of art. 
Broadly, this includes every product of the arts commonly re 
cognized as having an aesthetic function, such as architecture and 
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music, whether or not that particular product is considered to be 
beautiful or otherwise meritorious; 


3. Art, as a main division of human cultures and a group of social 
phenomena, includes all skills, activities, and products covered by 
the above definition; but these divisions overlap in part.’ 


This naturalistic comprehensive definition embraces everything which 
in the widest sense can be connected with any artistic activity and the 
concept of the aesthetic; and historically not only what may be today 
regarded as art, but also what past ages have considered as such. What 
cannot be put aside, however, is the specific character of each cultural 
epoch, and ergo also of our own epoch, which does not enter into a 
purely quantitative definition. Is it not itself evidence of the ‘subjectivity’ 
of every living aesthetic concept and judgment, that we look at a 
Romanesque sculpture or a Gothic painting not, so to speak, with 
Romanesque or Gothic eyes, but with ours, applying to it our own 
aesthetic criteria? What is the art of our time? 

I would like to suggest the following definition : 

Modern Art is cognition, the findings of which, often highly specialized and 
elaborated on an analytical basis, are organized into a new visual order. 
Linking up with a tradition of its own choice, of universal significance and 
without limitations in time and thus breaking with the chronological tradition 
generally acknowledged in art history, it strives for a synthesis in the work of the 
individual artist and through the mutual influence of its different trends upon 
one another; a many-faceted process moving towards a new unitary concept, 
a new artistic totality, in other words, a style. 

The individual schools of modern art, its masters, are known to 
us: the daring curve of Realism, Impressionism, Divisionism or Pointil- 
lism, to Symbolism, being its Early Phase; of Fauvism, Purism, Neo- 
Primitivism, of Dadaism, Surrealism to Abstract Art, being the Radical 
Phase of its development; and the following Middle Phase, or the actual 
tendencies, in which we recognize the further developments of the radical 
phase, all are familiar from the representations of modern art. | 
would like to end my reflections with the words of a great contemporary 
master—Oskar Kokoschka: “The present crisis,’ he once said, ‘caused 
by science and technology, is destroying the old culture. A world of 
ideas with a universal aspect is perishing. We are witnesses of it. These 
ideas are the opposite of any analytical process. A long period of desert 
will come, a long period of sterility. . . . In this period of spiritual 
drought which is coming, the essential values will survive in spite of all, 


and then the future will dawn. It will follow the same pattern as the 
myths, ...’ 
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Rheims Cathedral (French High Gothic); 
Exterior of Laon Cathedral, French early 
Gothic (1174-1226). 

8 Perugino, teacher of Raphael, (1450— 
1523); Portrait of Francesco dell’Opere 
(Florence, Uffici); Donatello (1386- 
1466), the monument of Gattamelata 
in Padua; Facade of the Palazzo Farnese 
in Rome (after an engraving of 1549). 

® Bernini (1598-1680), Urban vit (Rome); 
Portrait etching of Francesco Borromini 
(1599-1667) ; the church Santa Maria della 
Salute (Venice), built by Baldassare 
Longhena in 1631-1656. 
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SYMBOLISM IN ART 
Louis Arnaud Reid 


Wuar part does symbolism play in art and aesthetic experience, and 
how does it do it? These large familiar questions arise once again from 
the reading of the two books under review.* Mr. Whittick’s is a general 
survey of symbolism (principally in the western world, and excluding the 
symbolism of sound) and of the meanings of symbols and signs. The work 
is something of a textbook, covering a wide range of topics, often very 
briefly. After a short introduction (Part I) on the meaning and types of 
symbolism, the author goes on (Part II) to discuss symbolism in its 
applied forms and uses, discussing in successive chapters totems, standards 
and flags, coats of arms and military badges, seals, civic heraldry, coins, 
medals, trade marks, shop and inn signs, pictorial advertising. Part Ill 
(the bulk of the book from pp.109-310) is an encyclopaedic dictionary 
of traditional and familiar symbols, their origin, meaning and history. 
Both parts II and Ill collect and codify, with excellent documentation, 
much information which has hitherto been scattered far and wide; 
this should be of much use to designers and artists (particularly those 
working on commission for public bodies.) 

But it is Part IV, on ‘individual and collective expression—instinctive, 
creative and imaginative symbolism,’ which will be of most interest to 
readers of this journal. The introductory chapters of this Part (Chapters 
12 and 13)—on instinctive and unconscious symbolism, and on religious 
symbolism—are suggestive, though not systematically developed and 
sometimes scrappy. There are, for example, extremely short epitomes 
of the views of McDougall and Freud on instinct, about a page on Jung, 
and a slight though interesting chapter on religious symbolism. Important 
for aestheticians is the last part of the book (Chapters 15-21). There are 
many examples of the incidence of symbolism—in dance and gesture, 
in dress, in architecture, sculpture, painting, drama. Chapter 15, 
on ‘Symbolism in Art’, stresses and applies to different arts the distinction 
between the conscious use of symbolism, or the symbolism of subject 
* Symbols, Signs and their Meaning. By Arnold Whittick. Leonard Hill. 1960. pp. xvi + 408 50s. 

Pagan Mysteries of the Renaissance. By Edgar Wind. Faber & Faber. 1958. pp. 230 (and Plates) 50s 
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matter (e.g. the lily in the angel’s hand; the nimbuses over the heads of 
Christ, the Virgin, the Saints), and the symbolism which is involved in 
the manner of the artist’s work, his treatment of the form. Form is 
determined by unconscious, or at any rate not explicitly conscious, 
symbolism in the artist’s mind; this in turn may be of an impersonal 
and widely understood kind—as in primitive dance, much architecture, 
mediaeval painting—or it may be personal to the artist, as in some of the 
work of Le Corbusier or Eric Mendelsohn. Developing this ide> of 
symbolism which is inherent in the formal structure, the author quores 
Havelock Ellis’s view that dancing is the most basic of all. “Dancing 
and building are the two primary and essential arts. . . . The art of 
dancing stands at the source of all these arts that express themselves 
first in human form. The art of building, or architecture, is the beginning 
of all the arts that lie outside the person; and in the end they unite. 
Music, acting, poetry, proceed in the one mighty stream; sculpture, 
painting, all the arts of design in the other. There is no primary art 
outside these two arts for their origin is far earlier than man himself; 
and dancing came first.” (Havelock Ellis, The Dance of Life: p.33). 
The author criticises Roger Fry (justly, in my opinion; | shall return to 
this) for emphasising ‘pure’ form to the exclusion of symbolism and, 
in fact, for confusing all ‘symbolism’ in art with a conscious symbolism 
which requires translation. He also criticises Sir Herbert Read, who 
accepts the subconscious and unconscious symbolism of art, for restricting 
his application of it to modern art. Although the modern artist is certainly 
seeking ‘some plastic symbol which shall be more significant than 
reproduction, this is not the prerogative of modern art, but belongs 
equally to much of traditional European art. All artistic expression is an 
abstraction by the artist’s personal feeling, and the only difference 
between traditional and modern art with an unrecognizable subject is 
the degree of abstraction or conversion.’ (p.327). The incidence of this 
expressive symbolism is well illustrated in different ways. In everyday 
life and social intercourse there is the symbolism of shaking hands, 
bowing, nodding, uncovering the head, bodily prostration and kneeling, 
holding the hands palm to palm in the attitude of prayer (as symbolic 
submission ‘because it is in this attitude that the hands are bound’). 
In architecture, apart from the conscious and conventional symbols of, 
say, the cross- or star-shaped building, there is a symbolism of verticals, 
horizontals, and diagonals. ‘It has been assumed that certain forms 
express certain emotions and ideas; vertical forms express aspiration, 
a balance of horizontal and vertical forms with emphasis on the former 
express repose . . . diagonals restlessness.’ (p.351). If we ask ‘why?’, 
we return, with Havelock Ellis, to the dance. The horizontal is the 
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recumbent position; but to reach upwards with the arms towards the 
light (or towards heaven) suggests aspiration. Movement ‘generally 
involves some departure from the horizontal or vertical position, and 
the more rapid the movement the more diagonal the forms become.’ 
(p.351). The familiar theory of Einfihlung is drawn upon to show how, 
in visual arts like painting and architecture, the perceived shapes become 
symbols of human emotion. The author quotes Rankin on the flowing 
lines of Botticelli: “The line sings, as it were, now in a tense springing, 
now in lyric-like spontaneity, now in rich flowing measures, ever one 
yet ever changing, with modulating accents and intervals like a fine 
poem, suggesting life, yet disembodied and free, like early Japanese 
painting.’ (A. V. V. Brown and W. Rankin: A Short History of Italian 
Painting, p.133). 

Professor Wind’s book is a fascinating and (as one would expect) 
a scholarly work, with many illustrations of the impact of the symbolism 
of ancient mysteries upon Renaissance thinkers and artists. The author 
distinguishes between three senses of ‘mystery’. There is the ritual 
sense, e.g. the initiation rites of Eleusis. There is the mystical initiation 
of philosophy which, on the view of Plato, ‘achieved for the chosen few 
by conscious enquiry what the mysteries supplied to the vulgar by 
stirring up their emotions.’ These are the Mystéres littéraires, as distinct 
from the Mystéres cultuels. The third sense of mystery is Neoplatonic, 
near-Neoplatonic, or a corruption of it, degenerating into magic, (p.16). 

The sense in which ‘mystery’ is used in this book is difficult to sum- 
marise in a word, since in the Renaissance the three phases were mixed 
up. The Renaissance antiquaries ‘differed widely from each other in the 
degree to which they promoted, tolerated, or resisted a magical or 
ritual re-enactment of mysteries.’ (p.173). But their common concern 
can at least be said to be with the figurative understanding of them, 
‘less with the original mystery cults than with their philosophical 
adaptation’ (ibid). There was often a confusion of these with the original 
mysteries. ‘Whenever the mysteries of the ancients were invoked by 
De Bussi, Beroaldo, Perotti, or Landino, not to mention Ficino or Pico 
della Mirandola, their concern was less with the original mystery than with 
the philosophical adaptation . . . they saw the early mystery cults through 
the eyes of Platonic philosophers who had already interlarded them with 
Mystéres littéraires’ (p.17). If it be asked ‘What is the relevance of all this 
to Renaissance art?’ the answer is (p.21) that in a great work of art the 
depth always comes to the surface. Seemingly remote ideas ‘shine forth 
through a surface of unmistakeable radiance.’ This is ‘perhaps a sufficient 
reason for pursuing them into their hidden depths.’ (p.21). “The 
presence of unresolved residues of meaning is an obstacle to the enjoy- 
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ment of art. However great the visual satisfaction produced by a painting, 
it cannot reach a perfect state so long as the spectator is plagued by a 
suspicion that there is more in the painting than meets theeye. In literature, 
the same sort of embarrassment may be caused by Spenser’s, Chapman’s, 
or even Shakespeare’s verses in a reader who has been advised to 
surrender himself to the music of poetry without worrying whether he 
understands every line or not.’ The author, however, is well aware of the 
danger that recondite study ‘may flatten aesthetic enjoyment.’ (p.22). 

With a magnificent wealth of learning, lightly carried, Professor 
Wird applies the reinterpretation of ancient mysteries to many instances 
of Renaissance art, showing how in different ways the ideas and interplay 
of ideas behind the images of the Three Graces, of Venus and Eros, of 
Love blind and seeing, of Love and Death, of Virtue and Pleasure, of 
Sacred and Profane Love, of Bacchus, of the hidden God . . . become 
embodied both in well-known and in less well-known examples of 
Renaissance art. 

It is impossible in a short space to expound any of these in detail; 
two or three may be briefly mentioned. There is an excellent exposition 
of different examples of the Three Graces, embodying the ‘triple 
rhythm of generosity’, which consists of giving, accepting, and returning. 
As gratias agere means ‘to return thanks’, the three phases must be 
interlocked in a dance as are the Graces . . . for ‘the order of the benefit 
requires that it be given away by the hand but returned to the giver’, 
and although ‘there is a higher dignity in the one that gives’, the circle 
must never be interrupted. (p.33). (The references are to Seneca, 
De Beneficiis I, iii.). 

A most interesting interconnection is developed between the figure 
of blind Cupid and the religious idea of the love of the worshipper 
blinded by the brightness of God, whose sacred blindness is above the 
intellect. The divine brightness is a ‘darkness’ in which logical distinctions 
vanish (compare The Cloud of Unknowing). And if it be asked how the 
blind Eros, who is ‘known as a wanton god, a demon befuddling man’s 
intelligence by arousing his animal appetites’, can be related to all this, 
the answer is that Plotinus himself advised his disciples to model their 
expectation of spiritual joy on what they knew of the delusive joys of the 
senses. “The mystery of joy above understanding, whether called Neo- 
platonic or Orphic in its pagan form, seemed to reveal the same experience 
of love as St. Paul described in the Letter to the Ephesians (iii, 19)— 
the love which passeth knowledge.’ 

One of the most fully worked out analyses is of Botticelli’s Primavera; 
the exposition, however, is really too complex to be summarised. A 
rather simpler, but important, example is the exposition of two works 
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on Apollo and Marsyas. One is a drawing after a Roman sarcophagus at 
Eton College—a rather stilted composition. The other is Raphael’s 
painting in the Vatican. In the Eton College drawing, the crowning of 
Apollo and the flaying of Marsyas appear as two separate episodes. 
In Raphael’s painting the double action of the torturing of Marsyas and 
the crowning of Apollo is carried out by one pair of ephebes. ‘Their 
heads, both wreathed with ivy, which is a plant sacred to Dionysus, 
are so closely juxtaposed that, as agents of glory and agony, they appear 
to be inspired by one common command which issues from Apollo. . . . 
His limbs firmly stretched as on a rack, the knife of the flayer touching 
his chest, Marsyas awaits his ‘‘living death’’ which, in Ovid’s Metamor- 
phosis, makes him cry out to Apollo : ‘“Why do you tear me from myself?’’’ 
(pp. 142-143). “Marsyas was a follower of Bacchus, and his flute was the 
Bacchic instrument for arousing the dark and uncontrollable passions 
which conflict with the purity of Apollo’s lyre. The musical contest 
between Apollo and Marsyas was therefore concerned with the relative 
powers of Dionysian darkness and Apollonian clarity; and if the contest 
ended with the flaying of Marsyas it was because flaying was itself a 
Dionysian rite, a tragic ordeal of purification by which the ugliness of the 
outward man was thrown off and the beauty of his inward self revealed.’ 
(p.143). To obtain the desired love of Apollo the ‘self’ of Marsyas must 
be extracted from his body in pain ; this pain is the only way to perfection 
of union with the god. This is paralleled by the frequent representation 
of the necessary death of a mortal (e.g. Ariadne, Rhea, Endymion) 
when loved by a god. To be loved by a god is to die and only in this 
way can the true happiness of immortality be obtained. 

All these allusions raise questions of basic importance to the philosopher 
of aesthetics. The formalist in each one of us is very easily inclined to 
discount much of this talk about symbolism as of ‘mere literary interest’. 
But why should we dismiss it? One thing we certainly cannot reject is 
that much traditional art in fact quite consciously uses symbols and that 
(¢.g.) Renaissance artists and craftsmen took symbolism for granted. 
It is quite improper in a blind passion of devotion to contemporary art— 
which sometimes (but by no means always) seems to reject the conscious 
use of symbolism—to dismiss simply as extra-artistic what has pro- 
foundly influenced so many great artists. 

Two opposite things have to be said, and then put together. Art is not 
outside life; nor is it identical with ordinary life. Art is within life and 
derives from life ; but it transforms everything it receives and creates a 
new individual whole of experience. If it tries to stop up the 
underground channels which link it to its life-sources it becomes 
attenuated, bloodless, formalistic in a pejorative sense. If on the other 
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hand it loses control of what comes from life-sources, presenting raw 
untransformed objects of life (concepts, feelings, literal representations 
of ‘nature’, symbols—whatever it be), it ceases to be art. If the use or 
thought of conscious symbolism in art becomes an exclusive preoccupa- 
tion, art and aesthetic experience at that point cease to exist. It is quite 
true that a common mistake of artistically uneducated people (and 
perhaps of some writers on art) is that they are always looking to art 
‘for some meaning that can be attached to the values of actual life ; they 
always hope to translate a work of art into terms of ideas with which 
they are familiar.’ (Roger Fry, The Artist and Psycho-Analysis). But the 
assertion of the importance of symbolism in art need imply none of these 
things, and certainly ought not to. A work of art is not being aesthetically 
enjoyed so long as the attention is drawn away from the organic work 
to things quite outside it. Of course, writers about art—such as our two 
authors—may legitimately draw the reader’s attention to sources and 
meanings of symbolism outside art which have influenced the artist. 
In so doing they are for the time being directing the attention away from 
the works themselves. This intellectual consideration is a different 
moment of experience from the aesthetic or artistic moment; but 
though it has its dangers, it need in no way conflict with aesthetic and 
artistic experience. In fact, when truly assimilated, it enriches subsequent 
experiences, and illuminates the seeing. 

This is what in fact does happen with, for example, the Renaissance 
artists. A conscious knowledge of and interest in symbols and their 
meanings was a part of their cultural make-up as men; these interests 
entered into their art. But they entered not as unchanged images or 
ideas, simply transferred to a different place inside the work. The artists, 
excited and moved by symbols and their meanings, were also workmen 
excited about expression in their media. The symbolic image or idea is 
transformed ; it is freshly created in the medium. (Contrast the Apollo 
and Marsyas of Raphael with the Eton College Drawing). 

The flow of lines and the spatial relationships in Botticelli’s Primavera 
is one example among many. This emphasis upon what (in other writings) 
the present reviewer has come to call in a very special sense artistic 
embodiment of meaning through the manner of treatment of the medium 
(it is much more than ‘expression’ of anything which existed before), 
leads us from the conscious use of symbolism, to the artistic symbolism 
which is less than fully conscious—subconscious or preconscious or 
unconscious. This is well brought out in Mr. Whittick’s book, and in the 
writings of Anton Ehrenzweig. The movement, the rhythm and flow 
and direction of lines, the disposition of volumes and spaces, the patterns 
of chiaroscuro, what Roger Fry called the artists’ ‘calligraphy’—these are 
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all charged with only partially conscious meanings inseparable from their 
embodiment. I agree with Whittick’s observation, in comment upon Sir 
Herbert Read, that this is no new thing—though in some contemporary 
art the less-than-conscious symbolism is more emphasised ; and of course 
twentieth century psychology has analysed it as never before. 

Because artistic meaning is embodied, because meanings derived from 
sources outside art are transformed in their union with the medium and 
the treatment of the medium and created into a new individual, because 
in experience of art aesthetic meaning is inseparably entangled with 
perception of the treated medium—because of all this, it is a mistake 
to speak (as Susanne Langer does) of the work as ‘a symbol’ or of its 
parts as ‘symbols’. A work of art cannot be ‘a symbol’ because a symbol, 
crudely speaking, is a means to the apprehension of something else, and a 
work of art is a self-complete individual contemplatively enjoyed for its 
own sake. (The emphasis, for example, on vertical, or horizontal, or 
diagonal lines and movements does not lead away to separate thoughts 
of aspiration or rest or restlessness; rather something which has a sort 
of kinship with these values is felt, through empathy, in the perception 
of the lines.). But if the work is not ‘a symbol’, complex symbolic 
activities (conscious or less than conscious) which lie behind it have 
gone into its making and must go into the spectator’s perception of it 
or into his preparation to perceive. A work of art as such, in whole or 
part, does not point to ‘something else’ quite extraneous to it; (though 
it may sometimes occasion extraneous reflections) but something else, 
many ‘somethings else’ have contributed to the richness of what is now 
perceived as one indivisible unity.1 Books such as the two under review 
greatly help us to be aware of these contributions. They can also, if 
properly assimilated, illuminate our looking. 


REFERENCES 


1 Generalisations about ‘art’ are always dangerous. The visual arts are here chiefly in mind. | 
believe the generalisation to be broadly valid; but clearly an art like the novel requires careful 
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Melancholie und Musik: Ilkonographische 
Studien. By GUENTER BANDMANN. West- 
deutscher Verlag. Kéln u. Opladen. 
1960. pp. 196 (incl. 6 colour plates 
and 61 half-tone reproductions). DM.26. 


‘Music, THE MEDICINE OF MEN’S MINDS’: 
that inscription, in one language or 
another, is not infrequently encountered 
inside the lids of seventeenth century 
virginals and harpsichords. Medicine for 
what disease? Melancholy, spleen, cafard 
—call it what you will; it is all one. 
Music’s extraordinary power over the 
hearts and minds of men has made it both 
loved and feared for thousands of years. 
Mr. Bandmann’s fascinating book explores 
a few of its many therapeutic aspects, as 
revealed by carvings, drawings, paintings 
and miniatures ranging from classical 
antiquity up to the present day. In order 
to establish some sort of framework 
within which to discuss his chosen 
material, the author has divided the book 
into five sections (in summary: David and 
Saul; Boethius and Job; representations 
of melancholy by Cranach, Diirer and 
Mantegna; Mary Magdalene and Serodine’s 
Grieving Bacchante; St. Cecilia), but his 
network of arguments is delicately inter- 
laced, and many other layouts would have 
been possible. 

To attempt to summarize his discussions 
seems an impertinence, but the effort must 
be made—if only to give some idea of the 
wide scope and interest of the book, and 
the breadth of its author’s knowledge. 
He begins with Rembrandt’s well-known 
painting of young David playing the harp 
before Saul. What was the purpose of the 
picture? To form one of a series depicting 
the five senses? To show the realities of 
kingship? To express the power of music? 


The harp, as an instrument, is allied to the 
cithara; the ninth century Stuttgart 
Psalter includes an illustration of David 
comforting the soul by playing on the 
cithara. But why should the soul be shown 
on a mountain top? And why should the 
mountain bear a five-boughed tree and a 
five-flowered plant? Surely the plant must 
be intended to be the magical mandragora 
—and at this point the author launches 
into the jungle of alchemy, neo-Platonism, 
Orpheus, Marsilio Ficino and the rest. 

Such topics were out of fashion for 
centuries, until men like Jung began to 
show us their hidden significance as 
symbols for how the mind works. To any 
historian of the arts, and of the visual 
arts in particular, some knowledge of 
them is increasingly essential; otherwise 
we remain deaf to the subtle resonances in 
the work of half the painters of Western 
Europe. 

Next, music as a cure for lethargy— 
the loud music of horns and trumpets, not 
the melting notes of harp and cithara. Job, 
the prototype of the Redeemer, is 
encountered as the patron saint of music. 
Why? Read Bandmann’s book, and the 
choice seems logical enough. Now to 
Cranach’s picture of melancholy as a 
woman, watching children dancing to the 
pipe and tabor, sleeping as they grow 
tired of their play; and above her head, 
the north wind brings images of witches 
and death. This is the cue for an investiga- 
tion of the symbolism of winds, each 
allied to a different temperament and 
season. The north wind = Earth = 
Melancholy = Saturn. The children = 
mankind unawakened by the presence of 
God. The pipe and tabor = the aulos and 
tympanon of classical antiquity, which were 
in their turn associated with ecstasy, 
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prophecy, creation. They are still so used 
among shamanistic peoples today. Sleep 
itself is a little death—which brings us 
in its turn to Michelangelo’s drawing of 
Mary with the sleeping infant Jesus, his 
limbs distorted as though in a Pieta. 

Melancholy, like music, has two faces; 
it can construct, it can destroy. The de- 
structive side is represented by Circe the 
sorceress, with her wand: ‘Hence, loathed 
Melancholy, / Of Cerberus and blackest 
Midnight born / In Stygian cave forlorn, / 
‘Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and 
sights unholy.’ Before her lies the sphere 
of the world, restless, inconstant, like 
Fortune’s wheel; music is a vanity; the 
dance reduces all men to the likeness of 
apes, grinning, loathsome. ‘Hail, divinest 
Melancholy! / Whose saintly visage is too 
bright / To hit the sense of human sight.’ 
Wisdom is the child of Melancholy, the 
kindly mother of the liberal arts—‘liberal’ 
in that they liberate man from the follies 
and abuses of the world around him. The 
greatest of these arts is music, inspired 
and inspiring. St Cecilia lifts her eyes to 
heaven; round her feet lie broken instru- 
ments, symbols of follies remedied, of 
abuses overcome. 

And so Bandmann’s book ends. There 
is no trace in it of the incantatory style 
that has overcome its reviewer in the last 
paragraphs; all is clearly and elegantly 
expressed, and the book is beautifully 
produced. I found it most stimulating to 
read and I warmly recommend it. 

THURSTON DART 


The Musical Aesthetic of the Baroque. By 
ANTHONY MILNER. University of Hull 
Publications. 1960. pp. 18. 2s. 6d. 


In us Ferens Fine Art Lecture, delivered 
in the University of Hull on 28th October 
1959, Mr. Milner explores the so-called 
‘doctrine of the affections’—a complete 
coinage of musical symbolism current 
between 1600 and 1750 or so—in an 
attempt to show how it can increase our 
understanding, and hence our enjoyment, 
of music composed during this period. 
The term itself is a German one (Affekten- 
lehre) and it is given its most typical 
expression in the work of German- 
speaking composers and theorists, from 


Kircher to Bach. By an ‘affection’ is 
meant what we might call a ‘mood’. Mood, 
mode, fashion, style: they are all the same 
sort of word. The task of the baroque 
musician was to find the mood of the 
verbal expression and to match it stylishly 
to a mode of musical expression. ‘I’m 
in the mood for love’ is the title of a fine 
song of our own time; the baroque musi- 
cian would have given the phrase a more 
literal interpretation, for the ‘mood for 
love’ was the Mixolydian Mode, and the 
tune of the song would therefore have 
been chosen from this Mode. The ‘mood 
for war’ was the Phrygian Mode, the 
‘mood for sorrow’ the Lydian, ‘for gravity 
and wisdom’ the Dorian—to quote the 
definitions given by Poussin in a letter 
about painting written in 1647. 

The very fact that I take an illustration 
from the work of a painter may serve to 
throw into relief another aspect of this 
doctrine: that it was widely shared among 
all the arts of the baroque, from architec- 
ture to music, from poetry to the dance. 
In the seventeenth century, as in the life 
and work of Wagner, the meeting-point 
of all these arts was the opera-house, and 
it was in baroque opera that the doctrine 
reached its most perfect expression. 
There was more to the doctrine, of course, 
than mere muddleheaded recollections of 
the aesthetic theories of classical antiquity, 
more than mere playing with the notes of 
the scales. Each emotion, each shade 
within an emotion, possessed its own 
special turns of phrase. The skill of the 
composer, as of the orator, depended on 
his ability to choose these turns of phrase 
with precision, to lay out his arguments 
with propriety, and to deliver them with 
brilliance and economy of means. To 
quote Mr. Milner, ‘baroque music does 
not develop its emotions dynamically but 
represents them in musical symbols 
which it expands thereafter u. « purely 
musical way’, and he goes on to illustrate 
his point by means of an aria from one of 
Handel’s finest operas. Such a technique 
of composition is designed to give a 
suspension of action during the aria itself; 
the emotion does not grow or diminish, 
it is displayed in a state of suspended 
animation. And the da capo form of the 
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aria (ABA) forces the audience to move 
with the singers a little way away from the 
fixed emotion and then back again, just 
as one might step back from a painting 
only in order to step closer once again. 
The critic who blames eighteenth century 
opera for the artificiality of its plots and 
for its static qualities is wide of the mark 
therefore, as Mr. Milner points out. One 
might as well complain that grass is 
monotonously green or water most 
obstinately fluid. In a telling analogy— 
and one that was quite new to me— 
Mr. Milner draws a parallel between the 
structures of a well-contrived aria and a 
well-built paragraph in the sermons of 
Donne or Bossuet. The analogy could, I 
think, be taken further; I hope Mr. 
Milner will take time off to do so. 

In music the analogies of the Affektenlehre 
were carried too far at times. Once the 
trumpet was listed as ‘warlike’ and ‘Phry- 
gian’ , it became difficult if not impossible for 
a composer to use it in any other context. 
The flute was forced to be soft and com- 
plaining, the lute had to be voluptuous 
and the violin passionate. The same was 
true of setting words to musical phrases. 
When Henry Purcell came to compose a 
choral version of the Funeral Service, 
‘He cometh up, and is cut down’ is 
bound first to rise and then to fall; 
‘and ne’er continueth’ demands a broken 
attempt at fugue; ‘suffer us not . . . to 
fall away from thee’ cannot escape a 
dramatic fall of a seventh, an octave or a 
ninth. As time went on, such devices 
became ever more numerous, ever more 
parasitic, until by 1750 or so the only 
thing to do was to cut the ivy away before 
the tree fell, to prune so that the new 
saplings of symphony and sonata could 
reach towards fresh air, not stale aria. 

One of the strangest phenomena of our 
‘ime in music is a love of burrowing into 
baroque music, like a hungry but un- 
disciplined squad of termites. Like them, 
we are uncritical—we tend not to dis- 
criminate between good Bach and bad 
Bach, between the severity of Rameau 
and the faded grace of Couperin, between 
Handel the humdrum and Handel the 
heroic. All this goes hand-in-hand with a 
love for the sound of a full symphony 


orchestra. There were ‘affections’ ap- 
propriate for these moods, as for all 
others, in the baroque period; their 
theorists would have classified them as 
belonging either to the Aeolian Mode 
(‘amiably content’) or to the Hypo- 
Ionian (‘to be used for concerted music, 
in which all kinds of instruments take 
part’). Mr. Milner’s essay, and the subject 
it outlines, may teach us something about 
ourselves—as well as a great deal about 
what te look for in baroque music, and 
how to look for it. 
THURSTON DART 


Music as Metaphor. The Elements of Expression, 
By DONALD N. FERGUSON. Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 1960. pp. 
x + 198. 38s. 


THE PROBLEM of expression lies at the 
very heart of musical, and indeed of 
general, aesthetics. Can structures of 
non-representational musical sound express 
or embody— intimate, suggest or other- 
wise communicate—extramusical experi- 
ence? If not, what is the reason for the 
high worth which many people ascribe 
to the cultivation of musical enjoyment? 
We remember Bach’s description of 
thoroughbass, which must ‘serve in the 
honour of the Lord and for the enjoyment 
of the soul.’ (See Spitta, Johann Sebastian 
Bach, vol. u, p. 216). But if so, how is 
such a thing possible? In the present book 
Professor Ferguson makes it his endeavour 
to account in a rational manner for certain 
values which the great majority of music 
lovers claim to find in their art and which 
most of them confidently accept as 
‘expressive’. What do we mean, or what 
are we entitled to mean, when we say 
that music is the language of the emotions? 
The author tells us that the book is based 
upon a study which was put out in mimeo- 
graph some twenty years ago. But it 
could hardly be more topical than it is. 
It has been brought thoroughly up to date 
and takes account of recent writings on the 
subject of musical expression by Roger 
Sessions, Victor Zuckerkandl, Deryck 
Cooke and others. 
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In The Language of Music (1959) Deryck 
Cooke recently argued the naive theory 
of musical expression which holds that 
music ‘expresses’ emotion by causing the 
listener to experience in himself extra- 
musical emotions identical with life- 
emotions which have been previously 
experienced by the composer and served 
as a stimulus to him for the composition. 
Following a line suggested by Albert 
Schweitzer in his study of Bach, he tries to 
break down music into an alphabet of 
emotionally expressive elements con- 
sisting of rudimentary themes and combina- 
tions of notes. But the naive theory of 
emotional expressionism breaks down on 
the anvil of experience. When we listen 
to music marked by the composer vivace, 
dolente, risoluto, maestoso, we do not in fact 
feel the moods of sprightliness, grief, 
resolution, grandeur. No person com- 
mands such emotional versatility that he 
could experience in fact the endless com- 
plex permutations and rapid combinations 
of elementary emotion which the theory 
must assume. Nor can the theory surmount 
and assimilate the empirical divergencies 
of emotional response to musical stimuli. 
At the other extreme is the theory first 
put forward by Eduard Hanslick in 1854, 
and elaborately supported by Edmund 
Gurney in his The Power of Sound (1880), 
that music is intrinsically incapable of 
expressing emotions at all and must be 
regarded as tiénend bewegte Form. Among 
modern composers Igor Stravinsky has 
shown himself the most rigid advocate of 
this conception of music. Professor 
Ferguson quotes from his Chronicles of my 
Life (1936): ‘I consider that music is, by 
its very nature, essentially powerless to 
express anything at all, whether a feeling, 
an attitude of mind, a psychological mood, 
a phenomenon of nature, etc. . . . Expres- 
sion has never been an inherent property of 
music. That is not its nature.’ And that 
this was his considered view may be seen 
from his description of the purpose of his 
Symphonies of Wind Instruments: “This music 
was not made to please or excite passions. 

. . It is an austere ceremony which 
revolves in brief litanies among the different 
families of homogeneous instruments.’ In 
Musical Thought (1961) Carlos Chavez 
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records that in his early youth he used to 
listen to Chopin and Beethoven with 
sentimental emotion, but that now he 
listens and hears only music that does not 
evoke, or provoke, any extramusical 
thoughts or emotions. ‘So, undoubtedly,’ 
he adds, ‘the new approach not only 
proves to be a fact from the standpoint of 
the composer, but also from the stand- 
point of the listener. We are being edu- 
cated to listen to music with a purely 
musical intention, and the growth of this 
capacity parallels the extent to which we 
develop our musical sense.’ (p.7). As 
Hanslick’s Vom Musikalisch-Schénen may 
have been in part a reaction against the 
baroque ascription of precise emotional 
significance to the musical modes, so the 
modern advocates of ‘pure’ music may 
sometimes incline to state their views in 
an extremist form to mark their revulsion 
from the all too frequent assumption 
today that musical appreciation can be 
achieved by wilful submersion in a tepid 
bath of diffuse emotional indulgence. Yet 
again it appears to be an indisputable fact 
of experience that the intense act of 
concentrated awareness without which 
appreciative commerce with a work of 
music does not exist cannot, for most 
people at any rate, occur without some 
accompaniment of feeling-tone and emo- 
tion—though the affect in question appears 
to be characteristically different from the 
affective constituents in the ordinary 
extramusical emotions of daily life. Thus 
Hindemith, who in A Composer's World 
(1952) also denied that music can express 
an emotiva of the composer, argues that 
if it seems to arouse emotions in the 
listener, these are not the emotions of 
extramusical life. Victor Zuckerkandl, 
whose book The Sense of Music (1959) 
was reviewed in the first number of this 
Journal, similarly holds that although 
there is no musical experience without 
emotion, this is not the emotion of 
ordinary life or the expression of that 
emotion. 


Yet once again experience seems to 
indicate that the musical emotions are not 
wholly divorced from the common emo- 
tions of extramusical life. When we say 
that a piece of music is sad we do not mean 
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that we are really and actually sad when we 
listen to it. Yet the emotional flavour of 
our listening is not wholly alien to ordinary 
sadness: it is closer to the affective tone 
of sadness than to that of jollity or passion. 
The nature of the relatedness between 
musical emotion and extramusical life- 
emotions is the core of this problem of 
musical expression. The modern tendency 
is to maintain that while music does not 
express non-musical emotions, it does in 
some manner embody or reproduce the 
patterns and rhythms fundamental in all 
our emotional life. This appears to be the 
sort of view which forms the basis of the 
argument in Mrs. Susanne Langer’s Philo- 
sophy in a New Key (1942) and Feeling and 
Form (1953). Something similar to this 
seems to be meant by Roger Session’s 
statement in The Musical Experience (1950) 
that music is significant for us because it 
embodies ‘movement . . . that goes to the 
roots of our being and takes shape in the 
inner gestures which embody our deepest 
and most intimate responses.’ The earliest, 
and I think the best, formulation of a view 
of this type was given by Professor Carroll 
C. Pratt. In an article entitled ‘Structural 
vs. Expressive Form in Music’ in The 
Journal of Psychology, 1938, 5, he says: 
‘The composer who strives to give musical 
expression to his mood or emotion 
manages to discover and mould, presum- 
ably in most cases quite unconsciously, 
a tonal design which resembles very 
closely the internal pattern of his own 
affective state. The music then sounds the 
way an emotion feels.’ 


Professor Ferguson in an Appendix 
refutes Deryck Cooke’s analysis of music 
into rudimentary emotive elements. Nor 
is he content with the ‘purist’ denial of all 
musical expressiveness. So far from accept- 
ing a view such as that of Chavez, he 
believes that the value and the glory of 
music reside precisely in its capacity to 
express the depths and subtleties of 
human emotional experience, not by 
provoking extramusical emotions directly 
in the listener but by delineating the 
quality of emotion to cognitive awareness. 
His own view belongs to the intermediate 
type which accepts that music does not 
express the emotions of life by arousing 
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them in the listener but maintains that 
there is nevertheless a structural or 
formal identity between musical patterns 
and extramusical emotions. He tries to 
express this relation by the analogy of 
metaphor. Tension and motion, which 
are in his exposition the fundamental 
elements of musical substance, are also 
characteristics of the human organism. 
Thus music may be said to be expressive of 
human life in the manner of metaphor. 
For ‘the body of music—physically no 
more than a substance of tone and rhythm 
—may be so constructed as to manifest, 
in its tensions and motions, compulsions 
beyond those which function for structure 
—compulsions which so far resemble the 
drives which actuate the human body that 
the musical body becomes human—becomes 
Buffon’s !’ homme méme. Is not this metaphor? 
Is there not here a palpable transfer of the 
behaviour-patterns of the body of tone 
into the behaviour-patterns of the human 
body—even of those which enact the 
farthest reaches of its consciousness?’ 
(p. 185). 

We suspect that this theory of music as 
metaphor is a reformulation rather than a 
solution of the problem of musical expres- 
sion—that the theory is itself a metaphor. 
If one accepts (perhaps not without a grain 
of dubiety) that the musical elements of 
tension and motion, which combine with 
tonal stress, dynamic emphasis and rhythm, 
can justly be regarded as the analogue of 
nervous tension and motor release in the 
human organism, it still remains to be 
shown that the actual structuring of these 
elements in musical compositions of 
accredited artistic excellence do in fact 
correspond with patterns of tension and 
motor relief in the emotions which give 
to life its richness and its value. Professor 
Ferguson discusses in detail the expressive 
functioning of his musical elements in 
music of known associative background 
(e.g. Wagner) and in music of verbally 
unknown expressive content (e.g. The 
Well-tempered Clavichord). He devotes a 
chapter to the functioning of the elements 
in the Sonata form. The reader must 
judge for himself with what success he has 
made out his case. Is it, for instance, 
possible on the lines he lays down to 
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differentiate that a good fugue (or sonata) 
does, but an insipid or mediocre tho 
formally correct fugue (or sonata) does 
not, express analogically the pattern and 
rhythm of value-engendering non-musical 
emotional experience? 

Be this how it may, we may welcome an 
approach to the problem which gets 
away from the too frequent idea of music 
as an emotional stimulant or a pleasure- 
giving device. Professor Ferguson opened 
his History of Musical Thought with the 
words: ‘Music is a mode of thought—a 
way of thinking in tones.’ The present 
study too is in line with the contemporary 
tendency to speak about music as a mode of 
affective symbolism, presenting meaning 
to cognitive awareness rather than directly 
evoking in the listener the emotions of 
daily life. Though their terminologies 
differ, there are important features in 
common between Professor Fe n’s 
treatment and the formulation of the 
problem by Professor Louis Arnaud Reid 
in his Ways of Knowledge and Experience 
(1961). 

H, OSBORNE 


Renaissance and Renascences in Western Art. 
By ERWIN PANOPSKY. (Being vol. 10 
of Figura; The Institute of Art History, 
Uppsala). Almquist and Wiksell. Stock- 
holm. 1960. pp. xxx + 241 with 
separate volume of Plates. Sw. Kr. 80. 


THE Book is an amplified version of a 
symposium conducted at Gripsholm castle 
in Sweden in 1952, and is published by the 
Gottesmann foundation, ‘to demonstrate 
the function of the humanities in our 
western civilization.’ It is hardly a book 
that falls within the field of art history in 
the narrower sense of the term, however; 
for there is little record of fact, nor are the 
works of any particular artist or group of 
artists or the visual aspect of their work 
discussed. The text is concerned much 
more with the ideas underlying the various 
revivals of the classical outlook that took 
place between about 900 and 1,500 and 
with the study of each Renaissance as a 
phenomenon. And if the author does turn 
from time to time to the description of 
actual works of art or buildings, it is to 
demonstrate his thesis and it is still the 
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idea rather than the object that is his 
concern. We thus cannot learn here much 
about what pictures were painted and in 
what styles, but rather how the men who 
produced them were governed by a 
particular way of thought. 

The book is divided into four chapters. 
In the first the author sets out to enquire 
what the term Renaissance really implies 
and what it was that distinguished the 
fourteenth century Renaissance in Italy 
from the various waves of revival that 
occurred during the Middle Ages. In the 
second chapter the various revivals of the 
Mediaeval period are examined, the 
Carolingian and that of the twelfth cen 
foremost among them. In the third the 
beginnings of the Renaissance in Italy, 
under the influence of such artists as 
Cimabue, Giotto and Brunelleschi, are 
discussed. In the fourth the fully fledged 
quatrocento is the theme. It is thus 
the western world that is dealt with. 
But though ‘in the western world’ forms 
a sub-title to the book, it would seem a 
pity that some attention was not paid to 
the various Renaissances that took place 
in the Byzantine world, notably those 
under the Macedonian and Paleaologue 
emperors, for it is surely wrong to divorce 
the art history of west from that of east 
Europe. Indeed, this division both of art 
history and history is to be regarded as 
one of the major faults of so much writing 
of the past. And Professor Panofsky is 
surely even more at fault when he fails 
to call some attention to the effects of the 
fourth Crusade, which brought the Greek 


world into renewed contact with the west. 


The basic facts on which Professor 
Panofsky’s theme is built are set forth 
in the copious footnotes rather than in the 
text itself. This takes the form of an 
elaboration of the ideas suggested by the 
facts. The approach is philosophical, and 
the author’s observations are always 
learned ; sometimes indeed they are some- 
what abstruse, or perhaps even a little 
too ingenious. For example he seems to 
read into the thoughts of artists and 
writers views which have really only 
become -apparent today, when we can 
look back at the age as a whole. He tends to 
forget how circumscribed ideas must have 
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been in the days which he is considering, 
with regard to the dimensions both of 
space and of time. In the fourteenth 
century, and even more in those that 
preceded it, ideas were hardly co-ordinated 
in the logical manner that the writer 
suggests. Things changed almost uncon- 
sciously because change was in the air, 
not because groups of men consorted 
together to bring about that change. 
Though the phase of culture that the 
author is considering was the age of 
reason, one must be careful not to assume 
that that reason was exactly what we in the 
west for the past two centuries or so have 
assumed it to be. 

A few specific points may be questioned. 
Thus, is the author right when he states 
that ‘there is no dividing line between 
Mediaeval and Renaissance culture’ (p. 7) 
or when he says that the phase of culture 
from 1,600 onwards was wholly distinct 
from that which went before (p. 35)? 
Surely there is much less of a demarcation 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries than between the Mediaeval 
world and the Renaissance, and if con- 
tinuity between the Renaissance and the 
present time has been broken, surely the 
nineteenth century marked that break 
rather than the age around 1600? Other 
similar details could be enumerated. But 
the author’s learning is profound, his 
quotations are extremely well chosen, and 
his book is thought provoking and sug- 
gestive. It is not always very easy reading, 
and careful application is necessary if the 
best is to be gleaned from it. It will, 
perhaps, not appeal very much to the 
connoisseur, whose first interest is in the 
product, or to the art historian who would 
seek to link the story of art with that of 
events. But it will without question be of 
great interest to the student of aesthetics 
and to the philosophical historian, and it 
may be expected to find a permanent home 
on the she!ves of such scholars. 

D. TALBOT RICE 


Realism and Imagination. By }OSEPH CHIARI. 
Barrie & Rockcliff. 1960. pp. 216. 30s. 


MR. JOSEPH CHIARI is a poet and a critic 
and he has already done much to interpret 
the poetry of Symbolisme for us. Here he 


takes up a question which has long been a 
favourite manner of posing one of the 
fundamental problems of aesthetics, 
namely, the relation of art and ‘nature’. 
His treatment of this question is discursive 
rather than strictly argumentative, and is 
executed in a number of only partially 
connected chapters concerned with various 
incidents in the history of modern Euro- 
pean painting and poetry, many of them 
interesting on their own account. This 
manner of writing has the disadvantage 
that an idea when it is proposed for 
examination is never stayed with until 
it has yielded all that it is capable of 
yielding ; ideas are taken up, turned over, 
scrutinized and then put by to reappear 
at some later point in the book. From the 
point of view of aesthetics it is a book of 
glimpses rather than a sustained view. 
However, we should take what is offered 
us in the form in which it is offered, and 
if we do so a great deal of good sense is to 
be found scattered up and down these 
pages. 

Mr. Chiari recognizes artistic activity 
as an autonomous activity; he denotes the 
‘primary aim of the artist’ as ‘not to say 
or express something, but to do, to the 
utmost perfection of its own laws, the 
work undertaken’; and he concludes that 
no line can be drawn between ‘imagination’ 
and ‘creation’, that there are no mute 
inglorious Miltons, and that a work of art 
is not to be interpreted in terms of the 
biography or of the psychoanalysis of the 
artist. But beyond these and some other 
clear perceptions about works of art, we 
are left somewhat in the dark. Art, it 
appears, is a response to, not an imitation 
of, nature ; and ‘nature’ is itself a response 
to sense-data, the response of the ‘primary 
imagination’. In this way of putting things, 
what we are encouraged to seek is some 
specification of the ‘secondary imagination’ 
which distinguishes the artist’s response; 
but no very clear specification is given, 
though the part played by memory and 
recollection is noticed. Instead, something 
else, namely ‘reality’, intrudes into the 
argument ; and art becomes the product of 
an imagination which ‘can pierce beyond 
those conventions, habits, fears and 


desires which hide the true essence of 
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things or of human experiences’, and 
springs from ‘an active and disinterested 
contemplation of what is truly beyond 
appearances’. From being autonomous, 
the artistic imagination becomes ‘the 
highest of the human faculties’. In short, 
Mr. Chiari has an aesthetic doctrine, the 
main outlines of which he enables us to 
see, but its depths remain concealed. 


This book, however, raises, incidentally, 
a small point of general interest in con- 
nection with aesthetic theory. Mr. Chiari 
is much more at home in the pronounce- 
ments of painters and poets about their 
work than with writings of philosophical 
reflection on art. And his use of these 
pronouncements raises the question of 
their authority and relevance. Of course 
it sometimes happens that an artist is 
capable of observing himself at work and 
of commenting intelligently on what he 
finds (as Wordsworth was capable), and 
it more rarely happens that an artist is 
capable of profound reflection upon art 
(as Schiller, Baudelaire and Valéry were 
capable), but in neither case must their 
comments or reflections be thought to 
have any special authority because they 
come from painters and poets. And 
conversely a genuinely inarticulate artist 
(such as Turner) who is incapable of 
connected thought about his activity is 
not the worse artist for being so. Mr. 
Chiari understands this, and on occasion 
goes out of his way to point out the 
discrepancy that often occurs between an 
artist’s theories and his work: both Zola 
and Tolstoy are remarkable examples of 
this. But he is concerned mainly with 
artists and poets who had theories about 
what they were doing, and many of the 
terms and categories he uses (such as 
‘realism’, ‘representation’, ‘naturalism’, 
‘surrealism’, ‘expressionism’, ‘symbol- 
isme’) are not, properly s , terms 
from the vocabulary of aesthetics, but from 
the rough and ready vocabulary of artists 
when they venture into theory. An artist, 
says Mr. Chiari, ‘cannot be committed to 
any kind of ideology—political or religious’ ; 
but this is a general principle which might 
profitably be carried further—he is not, 
in fact, committed, as an artist, to his own 
occasional rationalizations of his work or 


manner of working; and we are not, in 
any sense, committed to giving any 
particular authority to these rationaliza- 
tions, and certainly not committed to 
constructing our aesthetic in these terms. 


MICHAEL OAKESHOTT 


Problems and Theories in Modern Aesthetics. 
By ROLF EKMAN. Gleerup. Lund. 1960. 
pp- 128. Sw. Kr. 10. 


TuHIs BOOK consists of three intercon- 
nected studies. 

(i) ‘The Relation between Ethical and 
Aesthetic Values.’ Here the chief question 
is whether a work of art should be seen 
as an interpretation of the real world or as 
a purely formal construction; more 
specifically, whether it should be valued as 
the one or as the other of these. This is 
basically an ethical question, concerning 
the relative importance of different sorts 
of human experience. Answering it is as 
much a task for the philosopher as for 
anyone else: he ought not to invoke an 
analytic neutrality in order to shirk its 
difficulties. Ekman works towards a 
standpoint that avoids both the extreme 
moralism of Plato and the equally narrow 
exclusion of all non-aesthetic aims such as 
one finds in Susanne Langer. The moral 
and the formal interpenetrate, cannot be 
kept isolated from one another. (Ekman 
will not have Harold Osborne’s distinction 
between peculiarly aesthetic excellence and 
‘greatness’ —the tness lying in the 
handling of theme, content. On the one 
hand, form itself can have greatness; and 
on the other, the experience of tness 
can heighten the aesthetic value itself. 

(ii) ‘Relativity and Universality of Aes- 
thetic Evaluations.’ Ekman is not a believer 
in absolute, metaphysically certified, aes- 
thetic values. But neither are we thrown 
back upon a subjectivism of individual 
inner reactions by spectators to works 
of art. There is the option of a relativism 
of not absolute but reasonably stable 
aesthetic criteria, stable because of the 
uniformities in the needs, desires, ethical 
aspirations of art-appreciators. 

(iii) ‘Art and Reality. Truth of Art.’ In 
what sense, if any, can a work of art be 
called true or untrue? Formalist theories 
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have answered: in no ordinary sense at all. 
But there is a large and diversified class 
of theories that claim that art can be true, 
can reveal aspects of the real word. 
(With John Hospers we might say that 
art can be true-to life, even when not 
stating propositional truths-about it.) Again, 
Ekman comes out against the formalist 
approach. Form can aid, give pregnance 
to, expression. Deformings of nature are 
not always in the interest of purely formal 
construction, play of lines and masses, 
but often also enhance expressiveness. 
Formal elements can themselves have 
emotional values, as when ‘geometrical 
clearness’ produces ‘stillness and peace’. 
(If the artist states that he represents, 
expresses or symbolises what is ‘essential’ 
in his subject, that does not commit him 
to metaphysical claims about a Reality 
behind phenomena. Talk about ‘essence’ 
can be elucidated in terms of the observ- 
able qualities predominant in his subject.) 

Ekman now asks whether !:e is exposed 
to the familiar criticisms of expression- 
theories. For instance, it is argued against 
such theories that the artist’s own ex- 
periences are not necessarily mediated in 
his works. Ekman grants that there is 
no logical necessity that the artist should 
be sincere or accurate in delineating his 
experience, emotions, feelings: but there 
is a strong empirical likelihood that he is; 
and here the empirical is good enough. 
In fine, art is centrally (not peripherally) 
concerned with the clarifying of reality, 
the presentation of truth. 

Ekman’s general approach is balanced 
and commonsensical. He is determined not 
to let the multifariousness of aesthetic 
experience be lost in a desire for an 
austerely monolithic philosophical theory. 
(I am in sympathy here: not one key 
concept but a constellation of inter- 
connected and mutually interdependent 
key concepts is required for a theory of art.) 
A good case can also be made for stressing, 
as Ekman does, the mutual interaction of 
the moral and the formal elements in the 
total appreciation of many works of art. 
Such hesitancies and anxieties as I have 
concern the microscopic more than the 
macroscopic features of the book. For 
example, much work is given to the 


dichotomy ‘form-content’. Although Ek- 
man clearly realizes that the boundary 
between form and content is drawn very 
differently in different aesthetic and 
critical contexts, he does not remove by 
any means all the risks of ambiguity and 
imprecision from his use of these terms. 
Secondly, Ekman works with a rather 
rough-and-ready vocabulary where he 
writes of ‘emotions’, ‘feelings’ and the 
like. We read of ‘feelings of peace and 
restraint,’ feelings also of “mental balance’ 
(pp. 95 f). How are these very different 
types of feelings (or uses of ‘feeling’) 
related? Analytical philosophers have been 
beginning to clarify and tidy our concepts 
in this area: but there remains much yet 
to be done. 

Finally, the organization and presenta- 
tion of the book are somewhat disappoint- 
ing. A piece of argument is no< easy to 
follow where its author (like Ekman here) 
is ceaselessly in controversy with other 
writers. (Ekman might well have spoken 
much more in his own voice, and offered 
more frequent summary accounts of his 
own position, of ‘the story so far’.) 
Illustrations, examples— indispensable in 
aesthetics—are all too rare. And lastly, 
although the book has been translated 
into intelligible English, it is at many 
points singularly awkward and unidio- 
matic English, a defect that makes the book 
needlessly difficult to read and enjoy. 

R. W. HEPBURN 


Perception, Understanding and Society. By 
FRANK P. CHAMBERS. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 1961. pp. 300. 25s. 


- THE BOOK is subtitled ‘A Philosophical 


Essay on the Arts and Sciences and on the 
Humane Studies.’ ‘Perception is of 
wholes, holisms, configurations, ensembles, 
Gestalten. It is that kind of thought which 
is concerned with the aesthetically cor- 
related, with the episodic, a 
predicamental, existential.’ ‘. . . the 
conceptual process loses the action and 
movement, the wholeness and continuity— 
in a word, the aesthetic correlation.’ 
These two quotations sum up the author’s 
position as basically Crocean, but without 
the great Italian philosopher’s commitment 
to absolute idealism, Chambers’s meta- 
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physical commitments, insofar as they are 
not Crocean, are too diffused to be con- 
veniently labelled, though he himself is 
fond of speaking of ‘a philosophy of 
experience, an unashamed intuitionism.’ 
Perception, intuition, direct contact with 
complex situations as felt—this is the 
primary mode of human concern. Super- 
imposed upon it we have objectification, 
breaking up, discrimination, and making 
public the private perceptual significance 
in the cognitive mode. ‘Understanding’ 
finally achieves the re-integration of 
conceptualized abstraction with the full 
background of lived experience. ‘Under- 
standing’ is also called ‘re-perception’, 
and it is essentially socially orientated; 
it ‘brings the whole of a social group into 
a common perceptual system’. 

Against the background of this kind of 
philosophy Chambers asks whether the 
so-called ‘humane studies’ are properly 
treated as sciences or even pseudo-sciences, 
or whether they had not better be con- 
ceived as arts. The answer is that the latter 
alternative provides the more promising 
approach, especially when seen within the 
context of a ‘philosophy of perception’ 
as here advocated, that is to say, a philoso- 
phical scheme of experiential modes in 
which the primary, primal and‘ basic 
mode is called ‘perception’. 

In order to make this point Chambers 
(after general chapters on Perception, 
Conception, and Understanding) discusses 
the pursuits of the sciences and of the arts 
with a view to establishing the distinct 
nature of their respective procedures. 
Though modern art as well as modern 
science, according to the author, grew 
out of the Renaissance—‘the general con- 
version of the European mind to objectivist 
modes of thinking’ (p. 124)—the arts 
are presented as a special development of 
that human mode of cognition which 
remains more in touch with man’s 
basic, non-verbalized, unspecialized ex- 
perience. The two chapters on Science 
consider the sciences in a very generalized 
fashion as the special development of that 
other, secondary experiential mode, ‘con- 
ception’. Much could be said about the 
author’s treatment in this field. But a 
Journal of Aesthetics is the place to 


concentrate on topics nearer home, i.e. 
the attempt, in the chapter on ‘Art’, 
‘to piece together something of an aesthetic 
history of Ideas’. This chapter contains 
about fifteen pages which survey different 
periods in their thought about and feeling 
towards what we now call ‘art’—fifteen 
pages condensing the record of criticism 
of Ancient Greece, the Middle Ages— 
both epochs lacking, ‘conscious aesthetic 
values’ in their reflective make-up—the 
‘aesthetic revolution’ with which fine art 
in our modern sense came into its own, 
and our post-Renaissance position. The 
latter is characterized by the mental 
attitude of distinguishing ‘works of art’ 
from all other classes of objects, and 
introducing the ‘aesthetic observer’ as a 
‘fitting brother to the contemporary 
scientific observer’. (p. 140). Whilst not 
wishing to ‘derogate from the Fine Art 
of the Aesthetic Revolution’, Chambers 
suggests that something has nevertheless 
gone fundamentally wrong with a philo- 
sophical outlook that centres on the 
essential properties of ‘fine art’ in certain 
specifiable things. 

Much contemporary criticism of tradi- 
tional aesthetics has made the same 
complaint against the misguided attempt 
to treat the concept ‘art’ as a closed class 
concept. Yet whilst such criticism usually 
proceeds by refining the logic of aesthetic 
discourse, Chambers’s objections and 
suggested remedies are of a much more 
radical—and, at the same time, much 
vaguer—kind. ‘An aesthetic philosophy, 
which looks for a predicate, Fine Art, 
that inheres in works of art as a predicate 
inheres in its substance, is applying to the 
material of perception an objectifying 
process which is fundamentally irrelevant 
to it.’ (p. 154). To overcome this 
deficiency it is recommended that we 
extend the connotation of ‘art’ ‘to all 
our developed perceptions’ so that ‘the 
great mass of our social and historical 
imagery, our way of life, our views of the 
world as a whole, all would then become, 
in this sense, works of art.’ (p. 194). This 
is the ‘wider philosophy’ advocated by the 
whole essay. 

It must be said that from the aestheti- 
cian’s—even the sympathetic aesthetician’s 
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—point of view, the crucial chapter on 
‘Art’ with its high degree of compression, 
its ambitious conclusions and its lightly 
touched precedents (Hegel, Croce and 
Oakeshott are named; a good many more 
names could be supplied, for the book is 
openly and unashamedly eclectic) is 
surprisingly disappointing, considering that 
it comes from the author of a well- 
received and respected History of Taste 
(1932). A special philosophy of ‘aesthetic 
correlation’ as the aim of the ‘humane 
studies’ seems a sound enough proposal ; 
basically, of course, that is what we have 
got already, whether in theory (White- 
head’s, Dewey’s, Santayana’s etc.) or in 
practice (where the ‘humane studies’ are 
never really mistaken for exact sciences). 
The present book does not add a signific- 
antly new or exciting argument for it. 
It presumably belongs to what is called— 
in somewhat transatlantic jargon— 
‘synthetic studies’. There is nothing 
wrong with the idea. Only it has to be 
done superlatively well to recommend 
itself to an age in which the journeyman 
ethos of philosophical precedure pre- 
dominates. When ‘new keys’ are offered, 
one expects a certain thrill from the 
attempt to use them, even if they fail to 
unlock anything or turn out to be either 
rusty or well-worn old ones. 
EVA SCHAPER 


The Creative Vision. Modern European Writers 
on their Art. Edited by HASKELL M. 
BLOCH AND HERMAN SALINGER. Grove 
Press, Inc., New York. London: Ever- 
green Books Ltd. 1960. pp. 197. 
17s. 6d, 


“THE UNIVERSAL characteristic of twentieth 
century European literature is its extreme 
self-consciousness.’ Thus the editors of 
this volume begin their introduction. They 
justify yet another anthology of essays 
about art on the ground that only creative 
practitioners, not ‘critics’ in the narrow 
sense, are here represented. Twentieth- 
century literary artists, we are told, have 
felt more compelled than artists in earlier 
times ‘to theorize about their art and to 
justify and elucidate their compositions’. 
The essays claim to be ‘decisive evidence 
of the dominance of critical intelligence 


in recent European literature’. And ‘the 
insistence on critical elaboration, on the 
interpretation of one’s own art, has never 
been more widespread than it is today.’ 

Quantitative arguments are always dan- 
gerous. One cannot help thinking of the 
immense amount of time spent by many 
Romantics on elucidating what they and 
their contemporaries were after; of the 
extensive dialogue over a number of years 
between Goethe and Schiller, interpreting 
each other to one another; of Coleridge’s 
letters and Hebbel’s diaries; of the French 
Symbolists’ theories; of Stendhal’s and 
Victor Hugo’s critical writings—to men- 
tion only some examples. The nineteenth 
century, in the grip and in the wake of 
Romanticism, seems to us to have been 
full of searching and often tortuous self- 
analysis by artists, full of ‘the dominance 
of the reflective mind in the world of 
artistic expression,’ which is here so 
exclusively claimed for the twentieth 
century. Less widespread among artists 
such passion for reflection may have been— 
though even this point would be hard to 
prove ; but certainly not less explicit among 
the main exponents of the trends of the 
time. Surely the notion of ‘modern self- 
consciousness’—a useful and indeed in- 
dispensable one—should be extended to 
include its roots in, and its early, volup- 
tuous growth from, Romantic soil. 

But we should be grateful for what we 
have got here: a very attractive paperback 
volume of statements by thirteen European 
writers of the first order. Some of the 
essays are almost classics by now, some are 
relatively little known and almost in- 
accessible in the original (translations, 
where not already existing, have been 
supplied by the editors). The introduction 
expresses the hope that these essays, 
though often taken out of their original 
context, will lead ‘the reader back to the 
authors’ great works with a new under- 
standing and sympathy’. 

Yet what bothers at least this reviewer 
is the combination of two more claims 
(stated on the cover)—or rather, the 
collapsing of two claims into one very 
uneasily balanced conception of ‘creative 
vision’. One of these claims is fairly 
straightforward, namely that ‘these essays 
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form a unique statement of the creative 
vision of modern times’. The other is less 
innocent, namely that the writers re- 
presented ‘here offer a key to the great novels, 
plays, and poems of our time by examining the 
intimate act of literary creation’ (my 
italics). The ‘intentional’ approach— 
not to call it ‘fallacy’ too soon. It is, of 
course, the book itself and not the in- 
troductory or cover notes that should 
interest us. Yet one suspects that quite 
similar hopes and expectations might 
motivate many a potential reader or 
buyer of such an anthology. We should 
therefore take these claims seriously and 
consider how far the essays themselves 
can bear them out. 

Paul Valéry—who, one remembers, 
demanded of poetry ‘as much conscious- 
ness as possible’ and is thus the obvious 
choice for inclusion in this collection— 
is represented by two pieces: his famous 
notes on Poésie Pure, and his remarks on 
writing Le Cimetiére Marin. The latter is 
one of those rare finds for the aesthetician 
intent on supporting the conviction that 
the relation of poet and poem, interesting 
as it no doubt is, offers no ‘key’ whatever 
to the poem itself. For, says Valéry so 
conveniently, ‘the author has absolutely 
no authority. Whatever he wanted to say, 
he has written what he has written. Once 
published, a text is like a mechanism 
which everyone can use according to his 
ways and means: there is no certainty of 
its maker using it better than anyone else.’ 

And yet—why should we take the 
author’s word for this negative conclusion 
in preference to, say, Friedrich Duerren- 
matt’s observations, also printed in this 
collection, on the staging of his plays? 
From the latter we are definitely invited 
to draw the positive conclusion: that the 
author’s intention matters as a directive 
towards selective and interpretative under- 
standing. For when Duerrenmatt recom- 
mends (in his notes on The Visit of the Old 
Lady): ‘The staging of my work should be 
in the direction of folk drama; if they 
treat me as a sort of conscious Nestroy, 
they will get along best’—this clearly 
guards against a false ‘reading’ without 
in fact interfering with or adding to ‘what 
is actually there’. For in poetry and drama 


alike, the truism ‘what he has written he 
has written’ holds without question. But 
there is much in this anthology to point 
favourably to the view that the dramatic 
author should be allowed more say in how 
he wants us to use the clues he has provided. 
Bertold Brecht’s biting observations on 
Mother Courage are deliberately designed 
to upset all those listeners and spectators 
who believe that they have enjoyed a 
peculiar pleasure, ‘a triumph over the 
indestructibility of a vital person’. They 
will have to think again, or to conclude 
that they saw the wrong production, for 
Brecht here makes an eloquent and 
completely cogent plea against this parti- 
cular empathic interpretation—a plea for 
the epic theatre of alienation. This not 
only gives a different framework of 
expectations (‘the moral superiority of 
this type of presentation consisted in its 
showing man—even the most vigorous 
type of man—as destructible!’), but it 
also imposes on any production the duty 
to resist what seems the ‘natural’ tempta- 
tion offered by this extraordinary play, 
Brecht pours scorn on critics who speak 
of Mother Courage as a ‘Niobe tragedy’, 
and who are deeply affected by the 
‘mother-animal’s tremendously moving 
energy of life’. (“Warned by this, the 
playwright made a few changes for the 
Berlin performance.’). Brecht in fact 
tells us that his theory and his dramatic 
practice are inseparable; it is no good to 
appeal to Mother Courage as not fitting the 
dramatic theory of alienation. It does— 
when it is played according to the author’s 
specifications. 

From the essays which are concerned 
with the art of the theatre (Pirandello, 
Garcia Lorca, Giraudoux, Anouilh, Brecht 
and. Duerrenmatt) one comes away with 
at least one collective impression: that 
Susanne K. Langer in her distinction 
(frequently criticized by other theoreti- 
cians as too sharp) between literature and 
drama has the outspoken support of these 
practitioners. Pirandello: ‘the theatre is 
theatre and not literature’; Giraudoux: 
‘the worst of insults: that of literary 
plays’; even Thomas Mann (in an essay 
on The Art of the Novel), contrasting the 
‘thus it was’ of literature with the ‘here 
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it is’ of drama. Because of the essential 
openness of the written play, which is a 
mere ghost of the presented, living per- 
formance, the ‘creative vision’ of the 
dramatic writer might be said to have 
more right to interfere with what we do 
with his work once it has left him (the 
huge literature of dramatic Prefaces shows 
that many playwrights have shared this 
view), even, one might admit, offering 
certain ‘keys’. Intention in dramatic 
writing is never fully realizable, owing 
to the performatory character of the total 
work. A dramatic writer’s written speci- 
fications which only partly fix his creative 
vision would thus have to be treated 
differently from the poet’s or the novelist’s 
final offerings to his reading public. 

But—and this is the irritating drawback 
of a collection of essays by diverse hands— 
the distinction is immediately blurred 
agai when we turn once more to Paul 
Valery. In his notes on Le Cimetiére Marin 
he assures us that: ‘I have written a 
‘score’—but I can hear it only when 
performed by the soul and mind of some- 
one else’. And, worse than that, for 
Valéry the performatory character even 
of poetry implies the absolute non- 
interference of the artist—not, as our 
foregoing speculations might indicate, the 
artist’s right to have his ‘intentions’ con- 
sidered where the written work is but a 
‘score’ for the subsequent orchestration 
of his ‘creative vision’. 

We seem to have come full circle. 
Yet on the way we have not stopped to 
consider the many invitations for different 
approaches to the problems of ‘creative 
vision’ offered in this collection: Proust’s 
obsession with time past ; Rilke’s probably 
profound but definitely obscure ‘con- 
jectures concerning the coming into being 
of poems’ (the jerky translation here is no 
help); Gide’s self-portrait contrasted with 
his assessment of Valéry; Thomas Mann’s 
and Sartre’s disturbingly different and 
even more disturbingly similar reflections 
on the responsibility of an artist in our 
modern age. Any of these would have 
yielded more insights and more perplexi- 
ties. For there is not ‘the creative vision’. 
There are visions, and there are men who 
have had them and who talk because they 
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cannot bear the silence which they know 
will in the end issue from their most 
eloquent creations. 

EVA SCHAPER 


Permanent Red. By JOHN BERGER. Methuen. 
1960. pp. 224. 16s. 


JOHN BERGER’s new book Permanent Red 
is a collection of essays and articles, many 
of them previously published in the New 
Statesman. The collection does not, as 
such collections usually do, suffer from 
any lack of unity. In fact the main objection 
to the book might be that its unity is too 
obvious, and too un-aesthetic, to rank 
as good art criticism. This Marxist view 
of art is, however, counterbalanced by a 
bourgeois commonsense, and an acute 
critical facility, which help to make the 
collection both readable and thought 
provoking. 

His is not a Wordsworthian view of art, 
‘nor any interest Unborrowed from the 
eye’, but that of a critic of our time 
writing in an alien culture. His view is 
that of art as a reflection of this culture, 
and the view necessitates a strong moral 
viewpoint, not a strong characteristic of 
our present critical climate, but one 
which gives to the writing a considerable 
strength and character. It also, as good 
criticism should, provokes strong reactions 
in the reader, and makes the reader think 
for himself. Its great drawback, particularly 
when applied to painters and sculptors, 
is that its final appeal is to humanity, and 
not to the individual, and particularly not 
to the individual artist who does not fit 
into the historical context of Marxism. 

This is well illustrated by John Berger's 
selection of artists, and in his difficulties 
with individual artists having once selected 
them for a particular category. His pre- 
ference is clearly for order, and a con- 
tinuity in human progress, and this 
demands from the artist a positive attitude 
which must be seen in the painting. He 
both defines the problems of the modern 
artist, and analyses the success with which 
artists like Dufy, Pollock, and Picasso 
tackle these problems. In defining the 
problems he is in danger of making the 
artist a smaller artist than he is, or in some 
instances, as in his remarks on Leger, of 
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making them more significant because 
they solve their problems, even if, in the 
event, their problems are relatively small 
ones. 


Perhaps because the Marxist viewpoint 
is so alien to the majority of us, we are 
inclined to find these essays false both in 
their balance and in their result, and yet 
still to find them fascinating in their 
readability. There is a very neat little 
essay on Poussin that mixes a Marxist 
view with an acute critical sense. Berger 
remarks on the elusive quality between 
form and content, the artist’s way of locking 
at the world, ‘which the work of art 
expresses and which is more profound 
than either its subject matter or its 
formal quality.’ This achievement of 
reality is now explained in historical terms, 
and here the historical viewpoint satisfies. 
Coming, as did Poussin, on a great divide, 
he looks both backwards to the Renaissance, 
and forwards toward the rational simplicity 
of his age, towards the classicism of 
David; he was both a reactionary and a 
revolutionary. And yet this view is 
immediately suspect, it is we who are 
looking back in time, and we doubt our 
own powers of perception. Are we not just 
making the artist fit the historical context 
or even, perhaps, stating the obvious 
about the nature of all great painting? 
And if it explains a part of the experience, 
does it explain the whole? The answer is 
clearly ‘no’, but in reaching this answer 
the critic has made us use our own critical 
faculties, and in this he is a successful 
critic. 

It is disconcerting to find that this 
Marxist critic takes a great pleasure in 
paintings. He eau likes certain 
artists, Klee and Dufy for example, whom 
he cannot fit into his historical materialist 
pattern. It is in his writing on these artists, 
and on the twentieth century masters, 
(those artists who have most succeeded, 
in his opinion, in sol the artistic 
problems of our time), that he is at his 
most attractive as a critic. Here he shows 
his capacity for descriptive writing, seen 
particularly well in his description of the 
Matisse bronzes at the Tate, and in his 
analysis of Jackson Pollock’s talent. ‘If he 
had not been talented this would not be 


clear; instead one would simply dismiss his 
work as incompetent, bogus, irrelevant. 
As it is, Jackson Pollock’s talent did make 
his work relevant. Through it one can see 
the disintegration of our culture, for 
naturally what I have described was not a 
fully conscious and deliberate personal 
policy; it was the consequence of his 
living by and subscribing to all our 
profound illusions about such things as the 
role of the individual, the nature of history, 
the function of morality.’ Even to the end 
Berger tries to have it both ways, and we 
are annoyed and irritated, and a little 


delighted. 
PETER STOCKHAM 


The Banquet Years. By ROGER SHATTUCK. 
Faber and Faber. 1959. pp. 306. 36s. 


PROFESSOR SHATTUCK has set himself to 
probe and to display those orientations 
of artistic taste and changes in aesthetic 
attitude which have become characteristic 
of the twentieth century and made it what 
it is. It is never an easy thing to anatomise 
an era and it is always the most difficult 
to look objectively at the age in which one 
lives: we are only now beginning to get 
the Victorian age into perspective. But 
Professor Shattuck has brought to his task 
a delicacy of insight and a fineness of 
intuition which have enabled him to mark 
the ‘growing-points’ where in an epoch 
of vigorous development, when old values 
are being overhauled and new ones created, 
those ideas which are to have a dominating 
influence in shaping what is called the 
spirit of the age struggle painfully to 
emerge. With this is combined a felicity 
of phrase which borders on the brilliant. 
He has written a book which more surely 
than anything that has been done before 
makes explicit all that is vaguely implied 
when the word ‘modern’ is used with an 
aesthetic connotation. 

The period which he has chosen extends 
from 1885 to 1918. The commencing date 
is justified because the year 1885 is the 
point ‘from which we must reckon the 
meaning of the word “‘modern.’’’ As 
Professor Shattuck expressively puts it: 
‘The twentieth century could not wait 
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fifteen years for a round number, it was 
born, yelling, in 1885.’ After the end of 
the Great War the intense dynamism of 
prewar artistic activity, having culminated 
in the movement of simultanism, be 
to diffuse and disseminate itself into that 
more settled and generalised outlook 
where ‘the true approach to the divine 
came to consist in man’s probing of his own 
innermost states’ and ‘evil was confined 
to a failure in confronting oneself.’ In 
picturing his period Professor Shattuck 
has neither attempted a comprehensive 
survey nor concentrated on a single figure. 
He has chosen four figures rather for their 
representative character than for their 
individual greatness. They are Rousseau, 
Satie, Jarry and Apollinaire. All four had 
this in common that the influence they 
exerted was greater than their own con- 
tribution and ‘their lives matched their 
art in a fashion that does not even now seem 
natural.’ It is this which sets them apart 
from such objectively greater names as 
Degas and Lautrec, Debussy, Mallarmé or 
Proust. “The intermingled careers of 
Rousseau, Satie, Jarry, and Apollinaire 
represent stages of the original campaign 
completed before the war. In order to 
start from scratch, the avant-garde had had 
to discover the fresh childlike vision of a 
man like Rousseau, a vision which Satie 
preserved and exploited for all it contained 
of humour and the absurd. Jarry, in whom 
innocence and eccentricity, genius and 
idiocy sprang from one intense wrenching 
of reality, hurled himself deliberately 
over the precipice of hallucination. A 
passionate and clever impresario, Apol- 
linaire learned that through the openness 
of ambiguity he could use, and keep, the 
secrets of the other three. Rousseau’s 
candour of simplicity became Apollinaire’s 
candour of unabashed complexity. By 
heterodoxy or naivete or mystification each 
of the four strove to live up to his art, 
to live a work of art.’ 


In his concluding chapters Professor 
Shattuck has offered a brilliant impression- 
istic summary of the new tendencies 
which emerged from a revolution in the 
conception of artistic purpose. When 
painting and literature ceased to be 
regarded as representations or imitations 
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of external reality and became autonomous 
creations rivalling reality, then the artistic 
function itself became the object of 
scrutiny. The works of Redon ‘had no 
model but themselves.” The Cubists 
painted paintings about painting. Mallarmé 
and Valéry were obsessed with the nature 
and meaning of the creative act itself. 
As self-representation in art replaced 
verisimilitude, music came to represent 
the self-sufficiency to which all the arts 
were thought to aspire. Beside the classico- 
Renaissance ideals of organic development 
and the formal techniques of juxtaposition 
there grew up a new coherence of simul- 
tanism, where superposition replaces pro- 
gression and simultaneous presentation 
is preferred to chronological unfolding. 
By the use of ambiguity and similar tech- 
niques the aim of simultanism is to ‘grasp 
the moment in its total significance, or, 
more ambitiously, to manufacture a 
moment which surpasses our usual percep- 
tion of time and space.’ 


Professor Shattuck makes no extravagant 
claims for the new aesthetic which he 
describes. ‘Made not for our gods nor 
even for posterity, our works do not 
achieve the simple stability of monuments. 
We have created for ourselves a complex 
art, perishable perhaps, of self-awareness.’ 
His object is to anatomise its essentials. 
And there can be few people who possess 
both the intimate knowledge and the 
intuitive gifts of perception in the three 
arts of painting, music and literature which 
are fundamental for an understanding of 
what is meant by ‘modernism’ in any 
one of them. Professor Shattuck has written 
a book which will repay reading and 
re-reading. We would have liked, perhaps, 
to have had Professor Shattuck set the 
movement represented by Gertrude Stein, 
Cendrars, Delauney into the context of the 
later developments during the last thirty 
years. We may feel some regret to find 
no mention of Ezra Pound and the move- 
ment of Imagism which, however one may 
judge its achievement, accounted for the 
strongest influence on the subsequent 
development of Angio-Saxon poetry. But 
when we are offered so much that is good, 
it would be carping to ask for more. 


H. OSBORNE 
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